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One Ton or Thousands 


From time to time over many years, we have said:—‘If you 
are in the market for one ton or thousands of tons of wood pulp, 
our facilities—the result of many years’ experience—are at your 
disposal.” The minimum is unchanged but our facilities, 
through more years of experience, have greatly tncreased. The 
continually larger number of customers using this service is a 


further assurance of its efficiency. 
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WHY NORWOOD FILTERS 
ARE BETTER 


NORWOOD’S Water Filters are better . . . and 
will do a better job for you . . . because they have 
been developed and improved over a period of forty 
years through the active cooperation of Norwood’s 
engineers and the foremost paper mill men of the 
country. All of the proved advantages are to be 
found in Norwood Filters. Write for catalog. 


THE NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
17 No. Maple St. Florence, Mass. 
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E. P. Lawson Co.,.Inc. 
426-438 W. 33rd Street 
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Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison Street 
e Atlanta: 
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@ The SEYBOLD PRECISION MILL TRIMMER is the only 
paper cutter fitted with a third or center bearing to the 
knife bar and equipped with a wedge adjustment to correct 
any tendency of the knife bar to spring under any con- 
dition or load. For this, and many other reasons inherent 
in SEYBOLD ENGINEERING and MANUFACTURING, the 
Seybold Precision Mill Ream Trimmer gives to mill owners 
high speed production without loss in accuracy or quality. 


With a SEYBOLD PRECISION MILL TRIMMER in the 
production line it is always an easy and simple matter to 
gain and hold the maximum of your market demands. 
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Paper Mills ‘To Increase Power Facilities 


Mosinee Paper Mills Co. and Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
Apply to Commission to Construct Dams and Enlarge Power Output — 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, Wis., August 8, 1938—Anticipating a 
favorable decision on the Wisconsin Hydro Author- 
ity’s application to the Public Works Administration 
at Washington for a combined grant and loan of 
$26,000,000 for water power and flood control de- 
velopments on the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers, two 
paper mills are going ahead with preliminary steps 
towards eventual construction of added power facili- 
ties. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wis., 
has made application to the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission at Madison, Wis., to rebuild, raise 
and enlarge its dam on the Wisconsin River. A hear- 
ing is scheduled August 29 at the court house at 
Wausau, Wis., by the commission. While the appli- 
cation is made in the name of the Mosinee company, 
the project will be part of the program promulgated 
by the Wisconsin Development Authority, a “little 
TVA” created by the Wisconsin Legislature. 


Proposed New Mosinee Dam 


The new Mosinee dam would be increased 7.5 
feet from its present level of 1,146 feet above sea 
level. It will be of concrete construction, and would 
consist of ten flood gates 30 feet wide and 20 feet 
deep and a non-overflow bulkhead section, approxi- 
mately 340 feet long. The flood gates would be located 
directly downstream from the present main channel 
overflow bulkhead section, while the proposed non- 
overflow section would extend from the main channel 
to the guard locks. 

The increased elevation will not mean that the 
normal operating head for the Mosinee mill will be 
increased, according to N. S. Stone, general manager. 
During periods of high water, however, it will be 
possible to divert the excess water through a proposed 
canal into the Big Eau Pleine River, rather than to 
let it be lost in overflow. 

It is estimated that these improvements, including 
the canal and a tunnel connecting the Big and Little 
Eau Pleine reservoirs, will cost approximately $7,- 


000,000. 


Consolidated To Construct New Dams 


Associated with the same development project is 
the application of the Consolidated Water Power and 


Favorable Decision on $26,000,000 Power Project Expected—Other News. 


Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., to the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission to construct 
dams on the Little Eau Pleine and Wisconsin Rivers. 
Hearings will be conducted on these proposals by 
the commission August 30 and 31. 


The proposed Litile Eau Pleine dam, to be known 
as the Dancy reservoir dam, would be constructed 
of reinforced concrete of a height sufficient to hold 
a head of water of approximately 40 feet. Earth fills 
would be extended from each end of the concrete 
section to high ground, with the fills riprapped and 
protected with gravel where necessary. 

Three flood gates, each 30 feet wide and 12 feet 
deep, and one sluice gate 18 feet wide would be built 
into the concrete section. The project would develop 
an estimated 140,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity 
annually. 


The Wisconsin River dam proposed for construc- 
tion would be at the site at Knowlton, Wis., and 
would be of a sufficient height to maintain a 27-foot 
hydraulic head, and capable of developing about 8,500 
horsepower for 50 per cent of the time. The dam 
would be provided with 11 Tainter gates, each 30 feet 
wide and 18 feet deep. 

Extensive cooperation has been given the Wis- 
consin Planning Board, headed by Martin W. Torkel- 
son, in developing the entire program, which will 
impound surplus waters of the Wisconsin River and 
its tributaries in vast storage reservoirs, to be utilized 
during the low water periods of the summer season 
for uniform flow. The plan also includes diverting 
waters from the Wisconsin to the Fox Rixer by means 
of a canal at Portage, Wis., where the two rivers 
join, so the low water conditions there also will be 
remedied. Fully two years have been spent in surveys 
preparatory to making application to PWA at Wash- 
ington for the fund of $26,000,000 which will be 
needed, to be provided as a grant of 45 per cent and 
a loan of the remainder. The Wisconsin Hydro Auth- 
ority has been created as a quasi-public corporation 
headed by Gov. Philip F. La Follette to administer 
the project. 

It is said unofficially in Washington that both 
President Roosevelt and Harold Ickes, PWA adminis- 
trator, are both enthusiastic about the Wisconsin 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Midwest Paper Trade Reflects Improvement 


Mill Representatives and Jobbers Report Better Sales in Practically All 
Grades of Paper and Expect Greater Demand and Larger Orders to Fol- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., August 8, 1938—Improvement in 
virtually all grades is reported by Chicago paper 
jobbers and mill representatives who see numerous 
signs of improved demand, more activity and larger 
orders. There have been no changes in the price situ- 
ation and it seems obvious, according to local market 
observers, that the industry is running along on a 
summer level watching every development. Fine 
papers in general have shared in the improvement. 
Sulphites have broadened out in demand while the 
general run of bonds and ledgers is stronger. Book 
papers have been stronger as well as covers while 
reports from mills indicate that production in these 
and other grades reflects genuine improvement. 
Krafts are experiencing a more steady demand while 
newsprints and groundwoods are reported to be run- 
ning well ahead of a few weeks ago. Waste papers 
are firm in contrast to recent marked weakness and 
folded news, mixed papers and corrugateds in par- 
ticular have shown strength of a surprising nature. 
White envelope cuttings are similarly improved. 
Mixed papers continue to run .05 to .10 per 100 Ibs., 
Chicago dealers buying prices, with folded news at 
10 to 15, box board at .05 to .10; old containers 
at .15 to .20, No. 1 book stock at .30 to .40, white 
news blanks at .60 to .70 and No. 1 shavings at .90 to 
Lu. 


S.A.P.I. Honor Warren Moore 


Sixty members and guests attended the July golf 
outing sponsored by the midwest division of the Sales- 
mens Association of the Paper Industry. Held at the 
Bob-o-Link Golf Club, the outing was also dedicated 
to Warren Moore of the Brown Company because of 
his retirement from active service as of July 9. Mr. 
George K. Gibson of Mosinee, in behalf of the mem- 
bers, presented Mr. Moore with a set of registered 
Bobby Jones irons in token of appreciation for the 
many years of service he has given the paper industry. 
Following Mr. Gibson’s remarks, a number of mill 
men, jobbers and converters added voluntary testi- 
monials to the splendid service rendered by the 
Brown Company executive. 


Winners at July Golf Outing 


Winners at the July outing are as follows: low 
gross, Ted French, Crossett Paper Mills; blind bogey, 
Irving McHenry, Mid States Gummed Paper; low 
net, 17 and under, W. J. Tilden, Mead Sales; low net, 
18 and over, K. Brooks, Hearst Publications; low 
net, 18 and over, F. D. Patterson, Flambeau Paper 
Company ; second low net, 18 and over, Henry Stark, 
Rexford Paper Company and C, E. Gordon, Oxford 
Paper Company; low net, first nine, Earl Uphoff, 
Bouer Paper Mills; low net, second nine, Jack Sterl- 
ing, Rexford Paper Company; high gross foursome, 
Hank Fralick, C. Strong, J. M. Allman and Hans 
Christiansen; low net foursome, Don Evans, E. D. 
Buchanan, Earl Uphoff and F. D. Patterson. 


low Summer Lull — Warren Moore Retires — Other Late Trade News. 


The next, and semi-final, outing will be held at the 
Park Ridge Country Club on Friday, August 12, ac- 
cording to Graham Olson, chairman of the golf com- 
mittee. 


Paper and Twine Club Appoints Committees 


The Paper and Twine Club, through Frank 
Vaughan, president, has appointed standing commit- 
tees for both the New York and Chicago meetings of 
the paper industry as well as for the annual June 
outing. Heading the arrangement committee for the 
Fall meeting in Chicago is Phil Howard of the 
American Paper Merchant. Other members are Henry 
3orchardt of the Pilcher-Hamilton Company and 
Ray Russell of Marathon Paper Company. Earl Beier, 
well known Chicago coarse paper merchant, is chair- 
man of the committee to make arrangements for the 
June meeting and outing. 


T. H. Mittendorf Leaves Midstate Gummed Paper 


T. H. Mittendorf, since 1923 identified with the 
MidStates Gummed Paper Company, Chicago, has 
recently resigned from that firm to accept a position 
as sales director for the Industrial Training Corpora- 
tion which prepares industrial training courses. Mr. 
Mittendorf has been advertising director of the Mid- 
States organization as well as an officer of the com- 
pany. He has also given the gummed paper industry 
signal service as an active and cooperative member 
of the Gummed Industries Association. 


Warren Moore Retires from Business 


Warren Moore, veteran executive of the Brown 
Company, resigned from active business on July 9 
and was the recipient of a special outing event 
scheduled in his honor by the midwest division of the 
Salesmens Association of the Paper Industry. It is 
reported that Mr. Moore’s responsibilities as the 
head of all divisions of the Brown organization will 
be divided in the near future and that Ben Babbitt 
has already been given charge of the paper division 
of the concern. 


Harry Birt Moves Headquarters to Dalton 


Harry Birt, western sales representative of the 
Byron Weston Company, is reported to have moved 
his headquarters from Chicago to Dalton and plans 
to cover the same sales territory as in the past in 
addition to his duties at the home office. 


N.P.T.A. Exhibition Space To Be Assigned 


Shortly after August 8, members of the Conven- 
tion Exhibit Committee of the National Paper Trade 
Association are to meet to assign various spaces for 
the exhibition to be held in conjunction with the Fall 
meeting at the Stevens Hotel, September 19 to 21. 
C. E. Roach, well known head of the Capital City 
Paper Company of Springfield, Illinois, is a member 
of the Committee which will make the drawings and 
complete preparations for a part of the Convention 
which bids fair to attract unusual attention this Fall. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Scott Paper To Issue 30,000 Shares of No-par $4.50 Dividend Cumulative 
Preferred Stock—Flintkote Reports Net Income of $269,627—Soundview 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending August 10, 1938 


High Low Last 
CER MUR cuitseguntpcenad ies codabieweeaeen % 3 









3% 3% 3% 
CME Glin. s 6 kas nwedewenensenee eds 46 42% 43% 
ES seas eke ehéeas Akon eeER SOCKS 24% 22% 2314 
EE CR Mii inch bee ba cbc bncewes ones o- 69% 67% 69% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp............0.+005 10% 9% 9% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf............+. 39 34% 36 
Chamnton Paper & Vibro Co......cccsccscces 28 26% 26% 
Congoleum-Nairn Co..... LeSN ceeds ede aneencee 25% 24% 25 
Container Corp. Of AmeTioR....ccccccccccces 17% 15% 15% 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co............... 10% 9Y% 10 
CRO-ROUMENOER CO, occccccarcenresescciee 14% 12% 13% 
EES SE SS ee 81% 80 80 
TM) Gee cada veg dusete eee euwee aan 23% 21% 22% 
Ne occ uayls uigds Kedkeonewacon 5% 4% 4% 
ME MC AE nos as ascopmacdeceunec res 16. = «1SMesC“‘«‘«iS 
International OT ee 10% 9% 9% 
International Paper & Power, pf.............+. 45% 42 42% 
MIND COED 6 60.40 ccc cteccccscescnse 97% 93 95% 
Joins-Manyil ih (adds Wasen eee denese< 128 128 128 
i CO, vec cnescscevecsee 29 Vg 28% 28% 
MacAndrews & Forbes............0005+ 31 31 31 
Masomite Corp. ccccccccccceccescvecece . 55% 50 55% 
DD cine s eat aeekica kes ae eedaben ae 144% 13% 14 
as Shapes OF N-0 048k eee hee 66 66 66 
Pe COOOUNOE, BMG. 6 ccaccccasseccense 49% 47 48% 
PE tct be ceecheneang beh ckaeeeeees 28 25% 27% 
CE CMG a cua ehebeesne aces -. 46% 46 46% 
Sutherland Paper Co........:.00. 29) 28% 29 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 15% 14 14 
 PEONONE Ci ccccceccecccenceeseqes 7M 7% 7% 
ie OO Sere rrr 92 89 89% 
OE re 169% 169 169% 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending August 10, 1938 
High Low Last 
American Box Board Co....cscccccsessessece 10% 10 10% 
PE Cis Me cccpeeheseseavucetcesesnese 27 26% 27 
PD Ps occ ccccceeseeeasecuses 28% 28% 28% 
i POT Cis cectcnceetseeceesseoesée 3% 3% 3% 
rn Cr Ci Wl ceccccouceseconences 58 58 58 
TE, hb vs ananen cate eee ketene casas 6% 6 6 


Scott Paper Co. To Issue New Stock 


Edward S. Wagner, first vice president and treas- 
urer of the Scott Paper Company, has addressed a 
letter to stockholders outlining a proposal to issue 
30,000 shares of no-par $4.50 dividend cumulative 
preferred stock to be acted upon at a special meet- 
ing of stockholders on August 15. 

The company filed a registration statement cov- 
ering the proposed offering with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission last week. According to the 
letter, these shares will be the first of a series to be 
offered under the proposed amendment to the articles 
of incorporation. 

After the registration statement is effective, the 
company plans to offer the shares, on or about Au- 
gust 23, through Smith, Barney & Co. and Cassatt 
& Co., both of Philadelphia, and associates. 

Proceeds from this financing will be used for 
the installation of a new paper machine, addition to 
power plant equipment, erection of a new building, 
rebuilding of a paper machine, and for other ex- 
penses in connection with the general expansion of 
manufacturing facilities. 


Flintkote Co. Reports $269,627 


The Flintkote Company and subsidiaries report 
as follows for the twenty-eight weeks to July 16: 
Net income, $269,627, equal to 40 cents a share on 
670,346 shares of stock outstanding, against 659,233 





To Pay Dividend — Union Bag Net Profit $206,986 — Other News. 


or 98 cents a share for corresponding period a year 
ago. Sixteen weeks to July 16: Net income, $266,- 
230, or 40 cents a share, against $465,648 or 70 
cents a share for the sixteen weeks ended on July 
17, 1937. Fifty-two weeks to July 16: Net income, 
$615,817, equal to 92 cents a share, against $1,358,- 
868 or $2.03 a share for the fifty-two weeks ended 
July 17, 1937. Net sales for the twenty-eight weeks 
ended on July 16 totaled $7,299,358 against $8,213,- 
211 in same period last year, while sales for the six- 
teen weeks ended on July 16 aggregated $4,466,174 
against $4,900,143 in the similar weeks of 1937. 


Soundview To Pay Preferred 


Directors of the Soundview Pulp Company, with 
its plant at Everett, today ordered payment of the 
regular quarterly preferred dividend of $1.50 a share, 
but took no action with reference to a dividend on 
the common stock, according to information re- 
ceived from San Francisco. 

The dividend on the preferred stock is to be paid 
s,ugust 25 to stockholders of record August 15. 


Union Bag Reports for June Quarter 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRES?ONDENT]) 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation reports as 
follows for the June quarter: Net profit, $206,986, 
equal to 20 cents each on 1,052,274 shares outstand- 
ing, against $304,250, or 29 cents a share, in second 
quarter a year ago. Twelve months to June 30: Net 
profit, $1,375,901, equal to $1.31 a share on 1,052,- 
274 shares, compared with $950,390, or 90 cents a 
share, for the twelve months to June 30, 1937. 


W. N. Munroe Jr. Elected Vice President 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


30STON, Mass., Aug. 6, 1938—W. N. Munroe, Jr., 
was elected vice-president of the Groveton Paper 
Company, Inc., Groveton, N. H., at the last meeting 
of the board of directors. Mr. Munroe is in charge of 
New England sales, with headquarters in Boston. 


Gaylord Container Profit $504,267 


The Gaylord Container Corporation for the six 
months ended June 30, reported a net profit of $504,- 
267, equal to 68 cents each on 539,221 common 
shares. For the quarter ended on June 30, net profit 
was $228,873, equal to 30 cents a common share. 


Nashua Gummed Declares Dividend 


Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, has 
declared a dividend of 25 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable August 15 to holders of record 
August 8. The company made a distribution of 50 
cents on May 16. 
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One feature of the 1938 Fall Meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, to 
be held at Green Bay, Wis., Sept. 8-9-10, will be a 
series of papers by the staff of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Five papers 
covering recent developments of interest to the pulp 
and paper industry and including recent work on 
fiber structure, lignin chemistry, and sulphite and 
sulphate pulping will comprise a special technical ses- 
sion on September 8th. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is a division of 
the U. S. Forest Service. Its investigations cover all 
phases of wood utilization and the staff includes a 
number of experienced investigators specializing in 
pulp and paper problems. The pulp and paper research 
equipment is very complete, including a semicom- 
mercial pulp mill, paper machine and all supple- 
mentary equipment. 

Madison is about 150 miles from Green Bay and 
the Laboratory will be open to visitors both before 
and after the Green Bay meeting. The director has 
issued a cordial invitation to all Tappi members and 
guests to inspect the Laboratory and to consult with 
the staff on any of their problems. 


Visit to Institute of Paper Chemistry 


On Friday, September 9, those attending the Con- 
vention will have an opportunity to travel thirty miles 
to the south through one of the world’s greatest 
papermaking areas to Appleton for a visit to The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry. A trip through the 
Institute is a veritable education itself, and the sound- 
ness of its policies and the stability of its educational 
philosophy are punctuated by the staff members, the 
student body, and the resulting work. 

Incorporated in the fall of 1929 under the laws of 
the state of Wisconsin as a non-profit organization, 
and affiliated with Lawrence College, the Institute 
originally occupied some vacant rooms on the second 
floor of the Alexander Gymnasium. In September, 
1931, however, the first building was dedicated and 
the Institute moved into new quarters. This building, 
and the addition which was completed in 1936, con- 
tain administration offices, general laboratories, lec- 
ture rooms, semi-commercial pulping laboratories, 
control testing rooms, and individual cubicles for spe- 
cific problems. In the corridors are found numerous 
exhibits. A cross-section of a Douglas Fir estimated 





U. S. Forest Propucts LABorATory 





Educational Visits at TAPPI Convention 





INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEMISTRY 


to be 610 years old is observed immediately upon 
entering. There are also photography exhibits, photo- 
micrographs of fibers, papermaking equipment repre- 
senting the processes followed in 1665, an Edison 
bipolar generator manufactured about 1891 and used 
in the old Babcock and Shattuck mill at De Pere, 
Wisconsin, and other displays. 


A Complete Pulp and Paper Library 


The J. A. Kimberly Memorial, erected in 1932 and 
designed along the same simple architectural lines 
as the initial building, contains the library and offices 
and laboratories of the physics and fiber groups. The 
library with its 7500 volumes presents a collection 
of material in the field of pulp and paper technology 
and related fields which is unrivaled in the world. 
Amid this maze of technical literature, scientific ap- 
paratus, and experimental equipment is the attractive, 
comfortable recreational library. In this room has 
been assembled what might be termed the “‘ideal 
library.” Nearly 700 volumes representing every 
field of literature are available. 


Institute Graduates on Program 


Primarily, the Institute of Paper Chemistry is set 
up for the purpose of training men, at the graduate 
level, for the pulp and paper industry. This objective 
has been the basis of the academic program, the stu- 
dent selection and the staff appointments. The student 
body is restricted in number and each is selected on 
the basis of academic record, leadership ability and 
interest in the pulp and paper industry. During the 
morning session of the Convention on September 9, 
five Institute students who received their degrees in 
June, 1938, will present papers. - 


E. B. Brookbank, Jr., Ph.D. Sulphite pulping of Douglas Fir. 
J. C. Wollwage, Ph.D. An investigation of the flocculation of 
papermaking fibers. 
J. P. Weidner, Ph.D. The influence of humidity on changes in 
diameter and ne of sulphite fibers. 
W. J. Foote, Jr., Ph.I An investigation of the optical scattering 
and absorption coefficients of dyed hand-sheets and the applica- 
—_ ot the I. C. I. system of color specification to these hahd- 
sheets. 
W. S. Grimes, M.S. (with F. E. Brauns). A: fundamental study 
of the removal of the constituents of wood in the alkaline process. 
The emphasis of the fundamental sciences in the 
curriculum continues to grow, and at the same time 
there is an increased emphasis to relate these funda- 
mental sciences to the practical problems of produc- 
tion and technical development. The first-year men, 
under the guidance of staff members, spend two weeks 
in northern Wisconsin and Michigan studying wood 
problems. Throughout the year the students take trips 
through the various mills in the vicinity and to con 


cerns manufacturing pulp and paper equipment and 
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The value of chlorine for bleaching textiles 
and paper has been known for over 100 
years. In 1787 it began to replace lyes and 
sunshine for bleaching but was difficult to 
use till 1792 when “Eau de Javelle” or 
soda bleach liquor was introduced at the 
Javel works near Paris. A few years later 
“chloride of lime”, a bleaching powder 
containing 35% available chlorine was in- 


troduced by Charles Tennant of Glasgow. 


Through The Centuries With Abkabies 


Making the First Liquid Bleachor Javel Water at the Javel Works near Paris 


When we close a contract for COLUMBIA LIQUID CHLORINE or 
any other COLUMBIA product, we by no means consider our 
task finished. Your money brings you more than just so much 
Liquid Chlorine, Soda Ash or Caustic Soda. 


Back of every shipment is a sincere determination to supply you 
with nothing but the best...to understand and meet your 
requirements in every detail ...to have your order delivered 
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supplies. The third-year men have an opportunity to 
operate an experimental paper machine, The summer 
months are profitably spent by the students in mill 
work. 

- Scientific Research 


A third objective which the Institute was to ac- 
complish was the pursuance of fundamental and ap- 
plied research in pulp and paper and related fields. 
The Institute was to maintain unusual facilities and 
staff specifically adapted to the scientific attack on 
pulp and paper problems; means were to be provided 
for developing and testing new procedures, tech- 
niques and products which may be of benefit to the 
paper industry. The research program, therefore, has 
been projected along five distinct lines and the indi- 
vidual problems are supervised by men who have 
been diligently selected because of their particular 
training in a specialized field. 

The five types of research are: 

Fundamental research for broad purposes. 
es-arch ior degrees. 
. General problem research. 


4. Confidential member _ research. 
5. Research for allied fields. 


1. 


During its nine years of operation the Institute has 
expanded from an organization with $50.00 of equip- 
ment, occupying two rooms, with a staff of three and 
a student body of three to an organization with an 
operating budget for the last fiscal year of approxi- 
mately $300,000.00, occupying three spacious build- 
ings, with a staff of 83 and a student body which is 
expected will number 53 when the fall term starts in 
September. 

Statistics, however, only vivify one type of growth 
of any institution. 


Make Reservations Now 


All TAPPI members are urged to send in their res- 
ervations for the Green Bay Fall Meeting without 
further delay. Advance notice on this should be sent 
to N. L. Malcove, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wis. Hotel accommodations are going fast and those 
wishing to avoid disappointment should act imme- 
diately. Rates at the Northland Hotel, the Convention 
Headquarters, are $3.00 to $4.00 for single rooms with 
bath, and $5.00 to $9.00 for double rooms with bath. 
At the Beaumont Hotel single rooms $2.50 to $3.50 
with bath; double rooms $4.00 to $5.00 with bath. 


Ralph McClelland Joins Crossett 


Ralph McClelland who, for the past eight years 
has been associated with Mid-States Gummed Pa- 
per Company, has joined the Crossett Paper Mills 
to take charge of the Eastern Sales Office at 230 
Park avenue, New York City. 

Mr. McClelland is a graduate of the School of 
Industrial Administration at the University of IIli- 
nois and has had wide experience in the paper mer- 
chandising and manufacturing field. Following a 
number of years’ work in the paper package field, 
Mr. McClelland became associated eight years ago 
with the Mid-States Gummed Paper Company and 
for the last three and one-half years he was repre- 
senting this company in the Eastern territory with 
headquarters in New York City. His contacts with 
paper distributors and converters in the Atlantic Sea- 
board markets will undoubtedly be helpful to him 
in his new capacity. 





Charges Publishers with Interference 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


ABany, N. Y., August 8, 1938.—A statement was 
issued this week by Arthur Huggins, secretary of 
the International Brotherhood of Papermakers, to 
the effect that American newspaper publishers have 
attempted to sabotage and wreck a Federal Trade 
Commission investigation of newsprint price-fixing, 
His charges were made in connection with distribu- 
tion of photostatic copies of what is apparently a 
confidential or secret bulletin of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association informing its members 
that they are under no legal compulsion to answer 
a commission questionaire asking about newsprint 
purchases, prices paid, terms of purchase contracts 
and ownership of paper company stocks by them. 
Manufacturers of newsprint would welcome any in- 
vestigation of prices of their product, according to 
Mr. Huggins, who pointed out that the original re- 


~ Quest for the commission investigation came from 


publishers. It is inconceivable that any honest pub- 
lisher would have reason to withhold any evidence 
intended for use in protecting him against a news- 
print monopoly, he said. 

Mr. Huggins recalled that for several years prac- 
tically all newsprint produced and sold by either 
American or Canadian mills was being sold at a 
loss and it was finally determined that prices should 
be advanced after many American mills had dis- 
continued the manufacture of newsprint and more 
than fifty per cent of the Canadian mills were in 
the hands of receivers while others were nearly bank- 
rupt. Therefore in 1937 a slight advance was made 
in the price of newsprint and the 1938 price was 
boosted by every concern except the Great Northern. 
Loud cries of protest were heard from organized 
publishers and they petitioned the commission for 
the investigation which they now seek to wreck. He 
also scored typographical unions in several sections 
which adopted resolutions asking for the investiga- 
tion. 


Government Paper Bids and Awards 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 10, 1938—The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has announced the following 
paper awards. 

The Stanford Paper Company will furnish 37,800 
pounds (150,000 sheets) of 34 x 44 coated book paper 
at 6.29 cents and the R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will furnish 12,188 pounds (25,000 sheets) of 27x 39 
high finish red rope paper at 6.8 cents. Bids for these 
items were received on July 18. ~ 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 
2,000 pounds of moisture proof paper at 7.4 cents 
per pound, bids for which were received on July 15. 

Virginia Paper Company will furnish 325 sheets 
of 20x25 pink gummed paper at $4.25, bids for 
which were received on July 11. 

Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 5,000 sheets 
of 24x 36 brown cloth lined cover paper at $126.9 
per M sheets, bids for which were received on July 6. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 8,000 pounds of oiled tympan paper; Link Paper 
Company, 10.5 cents; Stanford Paper Company, 82 
cents; Cromwell Paper Company, 7.75 cents less 2 
per cent; Enterprise Paper Company, 7.977 less 2 
per cent; and Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, /2 
cents. 
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Human Relationships and Their Problems 


Any one who follows the daily newspapers or 
reads the many publications dealing with industrial 
and social problems cannot help but be impressed 
with the emphasis upon human relationships and the 
problems arising therefrom. Not only is this matter 
engaging the serious attention of executives but we 
find it more and more coloring the thought of politi- 
cal leaders as expressed in public speeches and the 
current forms of legislation. Recent figures fur- 
nished by the National Industrial Conference Board 
indicate very clearly the great increase in labor 
unrest that has taken place during the last decade. 

In view of the importance of this question and its 
seriousness as regards the economic and social well- 
being of the country, it would appear to be a funda- 
mental obligation of every executive to scrutinize the 
situation and endeavor to arrive at some form of 
corporate policy which will be in keeping with the 
facts of the case. 


Management Was Close To Employees 


In the earlier stages of American industry the 
operating units were essentially small and the man- 
agement was close to the employee. As a result, the 
men knew the boss and felt that the boss understood 
them. Their ideas, troubles, and points of view were 
freely discussed and were well-known to the operat- 
ing executives. It is largely since the development 
of the corporate form of enterprise, which tended to 
increase the distance between the management and 
the rank and file, that we find the unfortunate but 
increasing amount of misunderstanding between la- 
bor and capital. The flow of ideas between these two 
essential elements of the enterprise has become less 
effective and in many instances has practically 
stopped, the handling of the human relations factor 
being left almost entirely in the hands of subordi- 
nates. 

Industrial management, as a whole, because of the 
pressure of other problems, has given insufficient 
thought to the human factor. We have been engaged 
in the development of great mechanisms producing 
an astounding array of modern luxuries which have 
been made available to the people. Nowhere in 
the world is a standard of living to be found com- 
parable to that in the United States. Technically, we 
are inferior to none, but under the stress and strain 
of modern competitive free enterprise, in the strug- 
gle to reduce costs and selling prices and to in- 
crease volume, we have undoubtedly been guilty of 
giving too little real attention to the human values 
in the great industrial mechanisms. 

The status of the average man has tended to change 
along with the form of corporate structure to the 
extent that he probably feels far less secure today 
than he did 20 years ago. The mechanical trend has 
developed specialization, with the result that the 
average employee is skilled at one particular job 
where in the earlier days he was adept at several. 
He, therefore, has less to sell and as a consequence 
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has become increasingly dependent upon the job 
which he holds from day to day. Furthermore, the 
development of the radio, the publishing industry and 
the automobile have vastly influenced his point of 
view and have brought under his observation a host 
of ideas with which he formerly had no contact. 


Effects of the War 


The dislocations of the war which have had such 
a tremendous effect upon economic stability in recent 
years have been the basis of widespread unrest, and 
as is always the case under such conditions, have 
given rise to a multitude of panaceas, most of which 
are not predicated on a basis of experience or fact. 
On the other hand, industry as a whole has been 
strangely indifferent to these underlying trends and 
has not adjusted itself either in its thinking or in its 
operations to meet the changing situation. Ins‘ead 
it has too often taken a defensive position and has 
resisted to the utmost new ideas without developing 
a substitute program to meet the underlying causes. 
Obviously, such a position can result only in conflict 
and bad feeling and places the industrial executive 
in a defensive position when by right his real place 
should be that of leader and counsellor to his people. 
In my opinion, it is time that industry became acute- 
ly aware of its responsibility to bring its thinking in 
line with fundamental trends and to develop realis- 
tic corporate policy. This is sound economically, 
sound socially and sound financially. If it does this 
it can regain much of its prestige which it has lost 
in recent years and can reassume the position to 
which it is rightfully entitled. 

This subject is not new and has formed the basis 
for many meetings in recent years. The great dith- 
culty seems to be, however, the translation of verbal 
discussion into the reality of achievement. There 
have been many attempts by different executives to 
meet the situation with a better employee-employer 
relationship and the results have been as varying as 
the methods. It seems obvious that before success- 
ful results are to be achieved on any basis of ap- 
proach to the problem industry must convince the 
employee of its fundamental honesty and sincerity 
of purpose and thus re-establish the feeling of good- 
will, which has been so steadily «undermined in re- 
cent years. We cannot give lip service only for to 
do so will simply increase the basis for distrust. Be 
low are some suggested planks for a human rela- 
tions platform which, from my observation, might 
well form the basis for a beginning in arriving at 
better employee-employer relationship in industry to 
the mutual advantage of both. 


Re-establish Contact Between the Management 
and Men 


This can be achieved in a variety of ways depend- 
ing on the corporation concerned. In any case tt 
will undoubtedly include the training uf shop super 
visors to the increasing responsibilities of their jobs 
from the angle of human relationship. Too often in 
the past the shop foreman was chosen because he 
was a good mechanic and not because he was a good 
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foreman. The economic and social philosophy of the 
average man will, in a large measure, be colored by 
the immediate surroundings of his working place. 
It is the small annoyances and misunderstandings 
which, if not promptly and fairly adjusted, form the 
basis of increasing ill-will. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that our shop executive in the person of the 
foreman or group leader be trained to effectively 
handle this part of his job. 


Give the Employee the Pertinent Facts in Regard 
To Your Business 


If you do not you can be assured that someone 
else will and the chances are that the facts thus 
received will not be in your favor. There are too 
many people today who are in the business of mer- 
chandising unrest and silence is no antidote for this 
situation. Here again there are many ways of arriv- 
ing at the same result. Certainly we cannot expect 
our shop executives to represent the company if we 
do not freely and frankly discuss with them the af- 
fairs of the business as a whole so that they in turn 
will be in a position to counsel with their men. 

In many instances the use of a properly edited 
shop paper forms a very satisfactory and efficient 
medium for translating ideas to the rank and file. It 
is imperative, however, that every effort be used to 
avoid the appearance of propaganda which is always 
fatal to the results desired. It is my own feeling 
that dissemination of information should be made 
as personal as possible and therefore the use of many 
of the so-called services should be carefully consid- 
ered from this angle before adoption. 


Be Consistent in Your Policy 


In this connection I want to urge American execu- 
tives to consider the benefits of leading the proces- 
sion rather than following in regard to the basic 
trends in labor ;elationship. There are certain 
changes which have been taking place in recent 
years which I believe are here to stay and how much 
better it would be rather than to block these changes 
to lead the procession and capitalize the situation of 
generating ill-will. Let us avoid granting certain con- 
cessions in good times then taking them away in 
bad times under the guise of emergency require- 
ments. Such procedure furnishes ammunition to the 
agitator and purveyor of unrest and places industry 
in a highly undesirable position. I do not mean by 
this that we should accede to each and every idea 
which is proposed, but I am referring to some of 
those basic changes in relationship which are very 
generally regarded permanent by the thinking lead- 
ers of industry today. It has been my observation 
in recent months during the relapse of business that 
many American executives have not shown the de- 
gree of astuteness in these matters which is neces- 
sary if they are to meet the problem squarely and 
with the attributes of true leadership. 


The Utopia of Industrial Peace 


Again let me emphasize the importance of con- 
vincing the employee of our sincerity and honesty of 
purpose, because unless this is achieved the whole 
program of industrial relationship is doomed to fail- 
ure. This is going to call for a change-about in the 
philosophy and thinking of many employers because 
it ls going to mean the adoption of policy of sym- 
petheti> understanding in contrast to one of dogmatic 
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resistence to the underlying social and economic 
trends. It is only by the adoption of a realistic 
point of view and the development of policies upon 
such a view that we can help to achieve industrial 
and social stability. We must discard the idea that 
the affairs of the company are of no business to the 
employee because as a matter of fact they are of def- 
inite interest as affecting his own economic and social 
security. Let us lay the cards on the table and as one 
prominent American executive recently said, “Give 
as much attention to selling the corporation to the 
employee as we have in the past given to selling the 
corporation to the customer.” In this direction lies 
the Utopia of industrial peace. 


Plan Dikes Around Connecticut 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, August 1, 1938—Work is progressing 
in the preparation of plans for dikes to be built 
around the Connecticut river extending from the 
Holyoke dam, with one interruption for high ground, 
to the existing system of dikes in the Springdale 
section of Holyoke. These dikes are the first step in 
flood protection for the lower sections of the city 
where are located many paper manufacturing and 
converting plants. 

As the plans progress, there arises a complication 
so far as most of the mills are concerned which will 
eventually lead to the necessity of a momentous de- 
cision by the mill owners. There are twenty-six race- 
ways discharging into the river along the line of 
proposed dike construction. Of this twenty-six, 
about twenty discharge water from paper mills. 

The plans call for check gate construction in each 
of these raceways to complete the dike system and 
to prevent the inundation of the lower sections of 
the city where are also located many converting 
plants. The construction of the check or flood-gates 
would entail the closing down of the plants for 
periods variously estimated from ten days to sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mill owners are Geeply interested in the plans 
not only because they may offer a successful plan 
for the protection of their own plants but in a 
measure involve the steps necessary to prevent the 
inflow of flood waters to entire sections where are 
located many other industries and many dwellings. 

There is still a problem of great magnitude to 
arrange for the financing of the dike system, esti- 
mated at $1,500,000 but there is also a grave prob- 
lem for each mill owner to decide the loss that 
might result to his plant in a protracted shut-down. 


Government Forestry School 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonrTREAL, Que., August 1, 1938—Following an 
agreement with the Ottawa Government, the 
Provincial Government of Quebec has decided to 
create a number of colonies in the forests for the 
training of youths for professional forestry careers. 
Under the arrangement each government will con- 
tribute $325,000 for the coming year which will 
commence in September. The young men in the 
colonies will live in the forests, take part in a 
course of forestry study and at the same time take 
part in forest protection. As a start there are to be 
ten camps. 








Use of Cottonwood for Pulp 


Early in June, a press dispatch regarding the in- 
vestigation at the laboratory of the late Dr. Herty at 
Savannah, Ga., of cottonwood for pulp was widely 
printed, giving the impression that this wood had only 
recently been used for such purposes. To correct this 
impression, B. T. McBain, of Portland, Ore., wrote 
the late Dr. Herty as follows :— 

Please refer to page 18, Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
June 9, article entitled “Use of Cottonwood for Pulp 
Forecast”. 

The article would give the impression that cot- 
tonwood has never been used for pulp. I am a mem- 
ber of the Historical Committee of TAPPI and have 
for years kept a record of doings on the Pacific 
Coast and elsewhere in the industry. Cottonwood 
was the only wood used for years on the Pacific 
Coast other than spruce, and the earlier manufactur- 
ers thought they could not make newsprint without 
it, until about 35 years ago when some hemlock was 
added to the spruce for groundwood and a like 
amount of cottonwood eliminated. The quality of 
the wood was not what caused its elimination but the 
fact that it moulds the same in wet pulp as it does 
in a damp climate in cordwood form, and it was 
necessary in the early days to pile half a year’s 
supply for use during the short power period. 

I was Northwest manager of Willamette Pulp 
and Paper Company, now a part of Crown Willam- 
ette Company, and used cottonwood for many years 
as above. I do not have a copy of my history of pa- 
per manufacture in the Pacific Northwest handy at 
this time, but if you have believe you will find ref- 
erence to its use in the early days of the industry 
out here. 

As you know, I have carefully followed your work 
with Southern pine and was in your office a num- 
ber of times particularly in the earlier stages of your 
work, to encourage you in your efforts. I do not 
believe the story in Paper TRADE JOURNAL gave a 
true statement of your remarks before the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, because the rec- 
ords of the Forest Service show that cottonwood 
was used for years out here and is still used for some 
grades of paper in this section of the world. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Paper TRADE 
JourNat and to the Chairman of TAPPI Historical 
Committee in Chicago for their information. 

You are correct in your statement that the news- 
print manufactured from this wood is “of excellent 
quality”. 
times for newsprint ground wood and even used 100 
per cent cottonwood for newsprint sulphite but the 
results were not up to the standard of hemlock sul- 
phite, and the work was done simply along the line 
of practical research in standard sized digestors and 
paper making equipment. 

The Willamette Pulp and Paper Company started 
operation in what is now West Linn, Oregon, (then 
West Oregon City but not incorporated) in about the 
year 1887 and the first ground wood was shipped 
to the mills of California Paper Mills Company at 
Stockton, Cal., owned by the same group. Later, two 
Bagley & Sewall Company paper machines were add- 
ed, one each 84 inches and 102 inches which are still 
operating although in much different form than 
when installed 50 years ago. 

That company was consolidated with Crown Co- 
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lumbia Paper Company with mills in both Oregon 
and Washington in the year 1914 and for the next 
seven years I was operating manager of all oper- 
ations in this part of the country. 

When the use of cottonwood proved a success, 
the two companies mentioned made a joint contract 
with Spaulding Logging Company of Salem for the 
purchase of all cottonwood lands on the upper Wil- 
lamette River and many millions of feet were driven 
100 miles or more each year from these lands to the 
pulp mills at Willamette Falls. Large tracts of cot- 
tonwood were planted and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars expended in the early day effort to perpetu- 
ate the increase the growth of cottonwood for pulp, 
and I believe the company pioneering in this ef- 
fort still has large holdings thereof. 

I know you want this statement corrected as pub- 
lished, copied from a Press Dispatch from Edgewa- 
ter Park, Mississippi, because newspapers often mis- 
quote technical men no matter how guarded they may 
be in their statements. 

Because of the ill health at that time of the late 
Dr. Herty, Charles Carpenter, assistant director of the 
laboratory, replied to Mr. McBain as follows :— 

Your letter of June 15th came at the time when 
Dr. Herty’s physician had ordered him to rest and 
to refrain from all but the most necessary activity. 
Accordingly, there has been this delay in answering 
your communication, 

The wording of the notice in the Paper TRapeE 
JouRNAL, page 18, June 9, was unfortunate as was 
the wording in similar releases appearing in the 
press. 

We realize, of course, that in employing the wood 
of Populus for mechanical pulp we are returning to 
the original wood used for ground wood in this 
country. 

Aside from press comments, etc., the work with 
cottonwood for ground wood has taken a rather in- 
teresting turn. We find that cottonwood mechanical 
pulp of 800 kwh. hr. per ton requirement does make 
a satisfactory sheet when used in a 70-30 furnish 
with pine semi-bleached sulphate. The ground wood, 
of course, has very little strength of its own and 
serves undoubtedly only as a filler. We feel, how- 
ever, that this furnish is perhaps more logical in 
certain parts of the South than the standard fur- 
nish. Our reasons for this belief are the relatively 
low cost of wood throughout this section and the 
relatively high cost of power in certain areas. 

‘While the use of cottonwood and the gums for 
book papers would be in no way an innovation we 
feel that the question of sulphate pulp versus soda 
pulping of these species should be investigz ‘ed. “his 
we plan to do. 

It is unfortunate that so often erroneous state- 
ments are picked up and propagated in the press. As 
a further example of this, I refer to recent stories 
in the newspapers giving credit to the director of 
this laboratory for the application of the sulphate 
process to Southern pine. As we all know nothing 
could be more ridiculous than this, yet the statement 
has caused both the director and the laboratory con- 
siderable harm. 


Scott Paper Co. Reduces Stock 


The Scott Paper Company has notified the Ex 
change of a proposed reduction in its authorized pre- 
ferred stock from 133,305 to 130,000 shares. 
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development for experimental reasons ; it would be the 
first strictly state development in the country. Every 
possible legal obstacle has been anticipated by the 
state’s legal heads so as to assure the granting of 
fhe federal loan. 


“Sales Make Jobs” Campaign 


Paper mills of the Wausau, Wis., area are cooperat- 
ing in a communitv campaign to stimulate business 
with the slogan, “Sales Make Jobs.”’ A mass meeting 
was planned tor Tuesday, August 9, at Marathon 
Park at which D. C. Everest, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wis., was to be the speaker. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Wausau is leading the campaign. 
Mr. Everest recently gave the principal address at a 
similar gathering at Menasha, Wis. 


Wausau Engineers and Firemen Enroll 


Power engineers and firemen of paper mills in the 
Wisconsin Kiver Valley are among the members en- 
rolled in a new Wausau, Wis., branch of the National 
Association of Power Engineers. The organization 
meeting was held at the Eagles hall at Wausau last 
week. William L. Blake of the Mosinee Paper Mills 
Company, Mosinee, Wis., was elected financial secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Arthur T. Clark, of the 
Mosinee company, a member of the board of trustees 
for three years. Charles Bindrich of Milwaukee, na- 
tional president, installed the officers and gave the 
principal address. 


Water Power on Fox River 


Water power conditions on the Fox River have 
been the best for paper mills for several years at this 
time of the year, due to frequent rains. T. E. Orbison, 
consulting engineer, reported the level of the Lake 
Winnebago storage reservoir is a foot higher than on 
August 1 a year ago. Mills have not found it necessary 
to shut down or curtail operations because of a lack 
of water, or to utilize steam or commercial power. 


Kimberly-Clark Golf Tournament 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation employees held their 
annual golf jamboree Saturday, July 30, at Ridgeway 
Golf Club at Neenah, Wis. Qualifying rounds were 
played, with 75 golfers competing. Prizes were 
awarded to the medalists and winners of the blind 
bogey and other events. First round matches were 
being played last week to determine the championship. 

In the qualifying rounds, James Grode had the low 
score of 71, with Herbert Stinske second with 75. 
Nick Biersteker and Al Tews won the blind bogey. 
Other prizes for long drives and other feats were won 
by Bob Stark, Ben Weiner, Don Porter, Clyde Smith, 
H. P. Thompson and W. De Vos. ; 


R. W. Leonardson Killed by Train 


Robert W. Leonardson, a salesman for the Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa, Wis., was 
killed Saturday morning, August 6, in a train acci- 
dent at Wilmette, Ill. He operated out of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. Mr. Leonardson was leaving 
his home at Wilmette for the office preparatory to 
starting his vacation. The train he planned to take 
was already starting when he reached it. In attempt- 
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ing to board a coach, he missed his footing and fell 
between two coaches, severing his right leg. 

Leonardson was a native of Marinette, Wis., and 
was 32 years old. He was a graduate of Lawrence 
College at Appleton, Wis., and a member of Sigma 
Phi Epsilon Fraternity. He is survived by his widow 
and one child. 


Interlake Pulp Employees on Picnic 


Employees of the Interlake Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany division of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company held their annual picnic at Erb Park 
at Appleton, Wis., Sunday, August 7. Arrangements 
were made by Local 81 of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, with Ivan Stone as general 
chairman. A “German” band provided music, and 
there were various events of a competitive nature. 





Consider Minimum Wage Rate 


A second panel meeting called by J. Metcalfe 
Walling in respect to the determination of a mini- 
mum wage rate under the provisions of the Act was 
held in Washington on Tuesday, July 26, 1938. The 
meeting was attended by members of the industry 
and by Messrs. Burke and Burns, presidents of the 
two A. F. of L. unions in the paper and pulp industry. 

The meeting was devoted, first, to consideration of 
statistics which had been collected by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association to assist in determining 
prevailing minimum wage rates. In view of the fact 
that these statistics refer to conditions as of February 
Ist, it was pointed out that they did not include 
changes in wage rates that may have taken place 
since that time. It was also pointed out that the 
statistics represented the best part of the industry ; 
that numerous mills whose wage rates were known 
to be lower than the average did not supply data. 

Subsequently, the discussion turned to labor con- 
ditions in the industry and especially to the classi- 
fication of workers that make up the minimum wage 
group. The difference in the work of female and 
male workers was pointed out and the need for a 
differential, because of the difference in work, was 
emphasized not only by the representatives of man- 
agement but also by Messrs. Burke and Burns. 

After discussion of the relationship of minimum 
wage rates under the Walsh-Healey Act to those 
that will be subsequently determined under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it was unanimously decided 
that the determination under the Walsh-Healey Act 
be postponed until more information was available 
concerning the administration of the Wage and Hour 
Act. In accordance with this decision, Mr. Walling 
adjourned the meeting sine die. 


Charles Wood Joins Hopkins 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Horyoxe, Mass., August 1, 1938—Charles Wood, 
for many years manager of the New York office 
of the American Writing Paper Corporation, is now 
associated with the sales organization of the Frank 
Hopkins, paper mill representative with offices at 
41 Park Row, New York City. Mr. Wood resigned 
from the A.W.P.C. about a year ago. 








































































































































































































































































































Obituary 


Harry W. Butterworth, Sr. 


Harry W. Butterworth Sr., 74, president until 1929 
and later chairman of the board of directors of H. W. 
3utterworth and Sons Company, Philadelphia, pioneer 
makers of textile finishing and paper making machin- 
ery in the United States, died August 3 at Ry dal, Pa. 
He would have been 75 years of age August 8. 
Pneumonia was the immediate cause of his death. 

Mr. Butterworth is credited with being the father 
of the textile finishing industry in the South, in that 
he was the first man in his line to actively cultivate 
the South with the idea of having the mills do their 
own dyeing, bleaching and finishing. It was only after 
years of effort that he sold the first warp dyeing 
machine in Alamance County, N. C. From then on, 
the South developed rapidly in the finishing of its 
fabrics. 

Mr. Butterworth was born August 8, 1863, in 
Philadelphia, the son of James Butterworth, then 
president of the company, and became identified 
with the business which he was later to head, in 1882. 
In 1889, he was secretary, and became president in 
January 1907. This post he held until December 1928, 
when he retired to become chairman of the board of 
directors. At that time, his brother Albert W. But- 
terworth became president, but died in December 1935. 
Harry W. Butterworth Jr., is now president of the 
company which dates back to 1820. 

For several years, Mr. Butterworth had spent prac- 
tically all his time in Sarasota, Florida. Prior to his 
living in Florida, Mr. Butterworth had been a member 
of the Union League, and was a director of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. At his death, he was a 
member of the Huntingdon Valley Country Club. 

In 1886, Mr. Butterworth married Miss Florine 
McNelly of Philadelphia. She died in 1913, and in 
1919, he married Mrs. Lilyan Claussenius Pancoast, 
of Philadelphia. 

By his first wife, he had six children, five of whom 
are living. They are, Harry W. Butterworth an.) 
a Butterworth 2nd, De Haven Butterworth, Mrs. 

Lewis Craig Dick, and Mrs. John H. S. Spencer, all 
of Philadelphia. 

In addition to his widow and five children, he is 
survived by a sister, Elizabeth Warner Butterworth, 
and a brother, James Warner Butterworth. 

Interment will be in West Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
on Friday. 


Hammermill To Hold Conference 


The twenty-seventh annual conference of the agents 
of the Hammermill Paper Company will be held in 
Erie, Pa., on Thursday and Friday, August 26 and 
26. 

As for many years, the registration of guests as 
well as the business sessions and social activities will 


be at the Kahkwa Club. 





Charles A. Esty Convalescing 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 8, 1938.—Charles A. Esty, 
managing director of Carter, Rice & Co., Corp., who 
has been unable to be at his office for two months on 
account of illness, is at Orr’s Island, Me., where he 
is getting along well. 
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Potdevin Host to European Technicians 


As a fitting climax to a prolonged tour of the 
United States, the larger part of a group of 45 of 
Northern Europe’s paper making and paper convert- 
ing experts visited Potdevin last month. 


Although the visit was made upon a Saturday, the 
Potdevin plant at 1223 38th street, Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
was operating with its full personnel because of ag 
unusual backlog of unfilled orders, 

In the Potdevin display hall and erecting floor 
there were demonstrated typical American, high- 
speed, paper converting units of which those of most 
interest to the foreigners were the bag machines mak- 
ing the American or self-opening square type of paper 
bag. This container, through the introduction of 
Potdevin machines, is already known in England, 
Sweden and Germany, and the visitors evinced 
marked interest in the growing use of self-opening 
bags in the United States for such commodities as 
charcoal, potatoes, flour, and sugar, in addition to the 
development of the self-opening square bag as a 
shopping bag and carrier bag. 

Other units which particularly held their inter- 
ested attention were the recent types of notion and 
millinery bag machines whose high-speed of pro- 
duction compared favorably with the corresponding 
European speeds upon bags of small size. 

With typical European thoroughness, the individ- 
uals of the delegation examined and noted the details 
of design and construction, not only of the paper 
converting machines demonstrated but also of multi- 
color, multi-size aniline, rotogravure, and _ oil-ink 
printing presses which were upon display. 

The visitors commented upon the typical American 
features of heavy, well-braced, and durable construc- 
tion seen throughout their American trip of which 
the Potdevin visit was the final stage. 

International visits by groups of pure technicians, 
such as the various classes of engineers, has been a 
long and happy custom by which an exchange of 
ideas benefits all concerned, and the growing trend 
of similar pilgrimages between manufacturers of 

various countries would seem to portend a growing 
means for extending the friendly understanding be- 
tween nations, such as is exemplified by the laudable 
efforts of our Secretary of Commerce to extend the 
exchange of goods. 

The foreign visitors were warm in their expressions 
of appreciation, and individually and collectively ex- 
tended invitations for return visits to the various 
engineers upon the Potdevin staff who were their 
guides and interpreters. 


Eastern Container Co. Leases Quarters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoxke, Mass., August 8, 1938—The Eastern 
Container company has leased the warp dye house. 
one of the unused sections of the Farr Alpaca com- 
pany, from that company. It is a one-story building 
with railroad siding and approximate floor space of 
10,000 square feet. The Eastern company special- 
izes in corrugated containers and plans to install a 
machine with which to make its own flat stock. 
When entirely housed in the new location the com- 
pany will employ about 12 men. 
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J. T. Stewart Returns From London 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 8, 1938—James T. 
Stewart, salesman for the fine paper department of 
Hooper Paper & Twine Company, has just returned 
on the Bremen after a five weeks’ vacation during 
which he visited some of the leading paper houses in 
London, where he stayed for two weeks. During 
this time Mr. Stewart made a survey of merchandis- 
ing methods among the paper houses and the smaller 
ofice printing equipment companies. They were 
amazed to learn that paper is sold in such large 
quantities to consumers in this country, they being 
content to take care of the day-to-day needs of their 
consumers. Incidently, Mr. Stewart has met with 
substantial success here in the fine paper department 
of his company, in creating large orders to be used 
over a period of time particularly with regard to 
multilith machines. His procedure is to call on a 
concern and estimate their annual consumption and 
obtain their order for a year’s supply, thus enabling 
the customer to get a much better price. In contrast 
with this, in London they are confident of their 
source of supply and are not subjected to the horrible 
competition that exists here in the States. Among 
the most prominent paper houses that Mr. Stewart 
called on was R. T. Tanner & Co. Ltd., wholesale 
paper merchants and manufacturers of envelopes, 
also sundry converted paper items. He also visited 
with Mr. W. H. Davis, London manager of Multi- 
graph Sales Corporation. Mr. Stewart spoke very 
highly of the gentlemanly basis upon which business 
is conducted by the paper houses in London, and 
added that they tendered him a very warm and 
courteous reception. 


Text Books In Strong Demand 


Report from the publishers according to R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the Joint Textbook Committee 
of the Paper Industry, shows a total sale of 1,377 
copies of the several volumes of textbooks upon the 
manufacture of pulp and paper during the first half 
of 1938. The sales of each volume and their total 
to date are as follows: 

Textbook Sales 


een 


fo 
6 mo. 1938 


- . 
Total to date 


SEY MinaseseVateaeseesvsveesaraeees 42 4,554 
pee reeecececveensccceseeceeees 55 3,753 

Bio 5:4:6 0.0 04i8'6:9:6:60 0.60 0.60 60:0.00 0040 010 428 8,880 

EU veces arsassosesneceveveressouee 727 6,857 

Wie Vc cnet ceddesewsnnsecesecnenns 125 5,297 

1,377 29,341 


It will be 20 years next September 16 since repre- 
sentatives of the technical groups in the United 
States and Canadian paper industry met in Buffalo, 
designated a joint international committee, and started 
upon the plan to provide a set of textbooks upon 
the “How and Why” of pulp and paper making, 
designed particularly for the use of those working in 
the mills who wished to increase their knowledge 
and so make themselves more useful in the industry. 

Starting with the publication of Volume I of the 
series in February, 1921, the third edition of Volume 
III appeared in February, 1937 and the third edition 
of Volume IV in February, 1938. The manuscript 
of the third edition of Volume V is now in the hands 
of the printer, due to appear at the end of the year. 
Before that time the total sales of the five volumes 
will be in excess of 30,000 copies. The Textbook 
Committee holds the copyright to the publications and 


uses the receipts from royalties to keep the books 
up-to-date. : 
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Married Men Win Hooper Contest 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 8, 1938—An interest- 
ing contest, conducted by the Hooper Paper & Twine 
Company, between the married salesmen and the un- 
married salesmen, has just come to a close, with the 
married contestants carrying off the laurels. The 
prizes were custom-made pigskin sample cases, let- 
tered in gold leaf with the names of the lucky ‘win- 
ners, and containing compartments for each type of 
merchandise. Those who received the awards were 
James S. McConnell, Preston T. Rhodes, and How- 
ard S. Perkins. This contest was interesting and 
unusual because of the fact that heretofore the 
Hooper Paper & Twine Company has been con- 
ducting contests from time to time among its sales- 
men, in which each man was for himself, but in the 
contest just closed one side was pitted against the 
other and it meant that because of the interdependence 
of each salesman on either side, the impetus to 
forge ahead was greater. George K. Hooper, presi- 
dent of the Company, pointed out that the idea of the 
contest between the married and unmarried salesmen 
was conceived by James S. McConnell, and was for 


the largest amount of gross profits for the month of 
July. 


Gibbs-Brower To Sell Machinery 


Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc., 21 East 40th street, 
the well known paper and pulp mill brokers and used 
paper and pulp mill equipment dealers, have been 
given the sole selling of all of the equipment in the 
former Sherman Paper Mills at Felt’s Mill, Lefevre, 
and Great Bend, Jefferson County, New York State. 

Mr. Brower states that the water power having 
been sold to the power company unfortunately elim- 
inates the possibility of any of these mills again being 
put into operation. 

Some very excellent equipment is available in these 
mills, especially the Felt’s Mill or lower mill, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brower. 


R. N. Finlay Opens Office 


[FRomM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, August 8, 1938—Robert New Finlay, 
formerly of the American Writing Paper Company, 
has established his own concern as a paper mill agent, 
and is now located at 48 West 48th street, New 
York City. He has been with the George H. Ellis 
Company, printers of Boston, Mass., was advertising 
manager of the District of Columbia Paper Mills, 
with headquarters in Washington and was later with 
the Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Company. 





Paper Men To Meet At Waldorf-Astoria 


D. C. Everest, president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, has arranged for an Open 
Industry Meeting to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y., at 2:00 P. M., on Thursday, August 
25. All members of the industry are urged to attend. 

The purpose of the meeting is to discuss and formu- 
late plans in connection with the administration of the 
Wage and Hour Bill and in connection with the 
monopoly investigation that is now under way. A 
further purpose is to inform members of the industry 
concerning these activities and to offer an oppor- 
tunity for asking questions and suggesting courses 
of procedure. 
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General Construction News 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Sunshine Folding Box 
Company, Inc., care of Welens & Zippin, 26 Court 
street, Brooklyn, attorneys and representatives, re- 
cently organized with capital of $25,000, plans op- 
eration of local plant for manufacture of folding 
paper boxes and other containers. 

Savannah, Ga.—The Dixie Asphalt Products 
Company, Savannah, recently organized by R. M. 
Nelson, 5021 Eighth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
associates, to manufacture prepared roofing special- 
ties, has awarded general contract to the Artley 
Company, 504 East Bay street, Savannah, for pro- 
posed new local plant, previously referred to in 
these columns. New mill will comprise a group of 
one-story units, with storage and distributing build- 
ings, power house, machine shop and other mechani- 
cal structures, and is reported to cost over $200,000, 
including equipment. Work is scheduled to be placed 
under way at once. 

Springfield, Mass.—The United States Envel- 
ope Company, Cypress street, manufacturer of 
commercial envelopes, etc., has taken out a permit 
to raze two old factory units at 46-52 Harrison 
avenue, for which contract has been awarded to 
the General Wrecking Company, 27 Carew avenue, 
Springfield. It is said that the site will be used later 
for another plant building at the mill. 

Front Royal, Va.—The American Viscose 
Corporation, 200 Madison avenue, New York, N. 
Y., manufacturer of viscose rayon products, is com- 
pleting the erection of main buildings at new mill 
at Front Royal, construction of which has been in 
progress for a number of months, as previously 
noted in these columns, and will proceed with 
equipment installation at once. The main mill is 
200 x 400 feet, with two adjoining structures, 100 
x 200 feet each, for supply service and other oper- 
ating purposes. The machinery installation will be 
carried out through the fall season, with plant sched- 
uled for completion by the close of the year. Equip- 
ment will provide for large capacity, with facilities 
for employment of over 5000 persons under capacity 
schedule. New mill occupies part of a tract of 320 
acres of land, fronting on the Shenandoah River, 
and site has been arranged to permit the construc- 
tion of another plant unit of approximately like 
size in the future. Initial mill will represent an in- 
vestment in excess of $2,000,000. James Bennett is 
chief engineer in charge, at mill site. 

Munising, Mich—The Munising Paper Com- 
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pany manufacturer of bond and other writing paper 
stocks, has resumed production at mill following a 
curtailment since early in July. During this period 
a number of improvements have been made at the 
plant, including work in power house, where boiler 
tubes have been replaced in watertube boiler units 
and other repairs carried out. The plant has adopted 
a production schedule of 24 hours a day, six-day 
week. 

Peshtigo, Wis.—The Badger Paper Mills, Inc., 
manufacturer of bond and other paper stocks, tissue 
stocks, etc., has superstructure under way on new 
one-story addition to mill, recently referred to in 
these columns, and for which general contract has 
been let to Albert Salen, Menominee, Mich. It will 
be about 50 x 100 feet, designed primarily for stor- 
age and distributing purposes. 

Fernandia, Fla.—Rayonier, Inc., San Francisco, 
Cal., associated with the Rainier Pulp and Paper 
Company, 343 Sansome street, San Francisco, and 
other pulp and paper interests, is said to be arrang- 
ing for additional expenditures at its new mill at 
Fernandina, operated in name of Fernindina Pulp 
and Paper Company, and on which construction is 
under way. The company proposes financing for 
this purpose at early date, to provide, as well, for 
additional working capital. The Fernandina mill 
will be equipped for a capacity of about 180 tons 
of pulp per day, and is estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $6,000,000, with equipment. The Rust Engi- 
neering Company, Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is general contractor for erection. 

Monroe, Mich.—The River Raisin Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturer of fiber board products, con- 
tainer boards, etc., has resumed production on nor- 
mal basis at local mill, following curtailment since 
last April due to labor difficulties. A new contract 
has been made with employes. The mill is giving 
employment to about 1000 persons in different divi- 
sions. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Paper Pack- 
ing Company, 2670 East 51st street, occupying a two- 
story building at that location under lease, will have 
repairs and improvements made at once, to replace 
a recent fire loss. No estimate of cost has been an- 
nounced. Contract for work has been awarded by 
Max Herman, owner, to Albert Nashkin, Massie 
avenue, Cleveland. Structure is used largely for 
storage and distributing service. 


New Companies 


Wilmington, Del.—The Universal Paper Prod- 
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ucts Company has been chartered with capital of 
$30,000, to manufacture and deal in paper goods of 
various kinds. The incorporators include M. E. 
Algard and E. M. Harrigan, both of Wilmington. 

Detroit, Mich—Thermodaire Containers, Inc. 
has been incorporated with capital of $30,000, to 
manufacture and deal in special paper containers, 
boxes, etc. Rolland Gazelle, 3639 Woodward ave- 
nue, Detroit, is principal incorporater and repre- 
sentative. 

New York, N. Y.—Wraptfold Box Machine Cor- 
poration has been organized with 100 shares of stock, 
no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper box- 
machinery, etc. New company 1s represented by 
Allen Caruthers, Jr., 19 West Forty-sixth street, 
New York, attorney. 


To Meet At Lake Placid 


The fall meeting of the New York-Canadian Divi- 
sion of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association will be held at the Lake Placid 
Club, September 23 and 24. The principal speaker 
for Friday night will be Dr. James S. Thomas, presi- 
dent of Clarkson College of Technology and also 
president of the Chrysler Foundation, who will speak 
on “Tactics and Techniques.” Dr. Thomas is na- 
tionally known, is an outstanding speaker, and may 
be expected to make an address that will be worth 
listening to. ; oe 

The Empire State Section of TAPPI is joining 
with the superintendents in the meeting. In order to 
have an appropriate meeting on Saturday morning 
a symposium will be arranged to deal with paper 
making and printing problems. Bob Hunter, of the 
Empire State Section, and Art Loman, of the Super- 
intendents Association, are to arrange for this sym- 
posium. 

The Lake Placid Club has many excellent tennis 
courts, putting greens, badminton courts, golf courses 
etc., all of which will be at the disposal of those 
attending the meeting. A golf tournament will be 
held both Friday and Saturday afternoons, the men 
using the two 18 hole courses and leaving the two 
9 hole courses for the women. For those not inter- 
ested in golfing and other sports, a boat ride around 
Lake Placid is being arranged. nae 

James Rogers II, chairman of the division, states 
that from the interest already shown, it is expected 
that all previous records for attendance will be sur- 
passed. 


Commonwealth Paper Elects Officers 


The Commonwealth Paper Converters Company, 
633-41 Plymouth Court, Chicago, have sent out the 
following announcement: “We are pleased to an- 
nounce that J. Chukerman & Sons are taking active 
and financial interest in the Commonwealth Paper 
Converters Company. 

“The new officers and directors are as follows: 
Jacob Popper, president; David Moline, vice-presi- 
dent; William Chukerman, treasurer and general 
manager; Isadore Chukerman, secretary; Jacob 
Chukerman, director. 


“We will continue to manufacture a complete line 
of notion, millinery, baker’s, liquor, glassine and 
specialty bags of all kinds, printed or unprinted, 
which will be distributed exclusively through the 
paper jobber.” 
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To Exhibit at Chicago Meeting 


The National Paper Trade Association reports 
that a good response has been received from manu- 
facturers and converters of wrapping paper lines, 
twines and allied products who received invitations 
to participate in the room exhibit to be held in con- 
nection with the fall convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, September 19-21. 

Up to the present time about thirty applications 
for space have been received, including the follow- 
ing representative manufacturers: Crossett Paper 
Mills, National Soda Straw Company, Rexford Pa- 
per Company, Wolf Brothers, Crystal Tissue Com- 
pany, Orchard Paper Company, Oneida Paper 
Products Company, Northern Paper Mills, Sherman 
Paper Products, Racquett River Paper Company, 
Midland Products, Inc., Sorg & Superior Paper Com- 
pany, Sutherland Paper Company, Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, A. W. Mendenhall Company, Bay 
West Paper Company, Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 
Central Paper Company, Cleveland Mill and Power 
‘Company, Hobert Paper Mills, Hy-Sil Manufactur- 
ing Company, Sealright Company, Inc., Mid States 
Gummed Paper Company, Universal Paper Products 
Company, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Milwaukee Lace Paper Company, Mono Ser- 
vice Company. 

The Exhibit floors will be policed so that admis- 
sion will only be allowed to exhibitors, members and 
guests wearing badges, thus excluding the general 
public, souvenir hunters, etc., who have previously 
caused considerable confusion and loss of time. 

Regulations have been changed with respect to 
the serving of beverages which will now be al- 
lowed beginning at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
cooperation of members is especially requested in 
observing this regulation and not suggesting such 
entertainment before that hour. 


Carthage Papermakers Triple Power 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cartuace, N. Y., August 8, 1938.—Plans are 
under way for changing hydro-electric equipment at 
the Carthage Papermakers Inc. plant which will allow 
tripling of the power now developed. The improve- 
ment will be made after the installation early this 
fall of approximately $80,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery. The announcement was made by an official 
of the company. The change is being made to de- 
velop power now being purchased from the Central 
New York Power Corporation which approximates 
about 12,000 kilowatt hours per day. Both the 104- 
inch and the 69-inch paper machines are driven by 
steam but the beaters and several other machines 
require electric power. The new machinery, a Smith- 
Kaplan type water wheel manufactured by the S. 
Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa., with a new 
large generator, will be capable of producing 1,200 
horsepower. It will replace three of the old style 
horizontal water wheels which have a total produc- 
tion of 400 horsepower. The blades on the new 
wheel are adjustable to the flow and pressure of 
water. Preparations for the change will be started 
in September although the machinery will not arrive 
until October. The flume will not be changed but 
the tail race is to be deepened. Urban C. Hirschey, 
owner of the Climax Manufacturing Company, is 
president and James A. Church is superintendent. 
Harry C. Ballard is plant engineer. 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP AND Paper INDUSTRY. Fall 
meeting, Northland Hotel, Green Bay, Wis., September 8-10. 

NaTIONAL Paper TRADE ASsociaTIoN. Fall convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., September 19-21. 


RIGHTS OF THE EMPLOYER 


The phrasing of that highly controversial and 
provocative law known as the Wagner Act, is in parts 


ambiguous. The unusual and unconciliatory wording 


of these obscure passages serves to set apart rather 
than attempt to reconcile the interests of employer 
and employee. Cooperation between these two indis- 
pensable economic forces is so plainly needed to at- 
tain any degree of harmony and understanding in their 
relations, that lining them up, as the Wagner Act 
does, like independent, opposing and warring forces, 
seems an unfortunate conception of the rights of 
employer and employee and in turn their responsi- 
bilities to the public. It is doubtless because the 
Wagner Act was conceived in haste, without proper 
consideration which so important a piece of legislation 
deserved, that the National Labor Relations Board 
is having difficulty in making sound and equitable 
decisions. So imperfect and disturbing a law has so 
lamentably failed to achieve its purpose that it should 
be promptly amended or repealed. 

At the meeting of the American Bar Association 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 28th, recommendations 
were made that the Wagner Act be amended to 
“provide some measure of protection to both em- 
ployer and worker.” The recent decisions of the Board 
apparently indicate that this law has been enacted for 
the protection of the workers only and that the right 
to hire and fire employees long held by employers, is 
now modified by the decisions of the Board. 

An illustration of this right of the employer was 
diversely interpreted recently in a divided court de- 
cision involving a sit-down strike and in an address 


by Edwin S. Smith, member of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which dealt with alleged limits of 
the right of employers to express their views on 
unions to their employees. As a result of this state- 
ment the Massachusetts Federation of Labor which 
met at Worcester, Mass., on August 5th, called upon 
President Roosevelt to remove Edwin S. Smith, the 
Massachusetts member of the board. Citing what he 
termed Mr. Smith’s pro-C. I. O. attitude, William A. 
Green, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, said in part: “In every decision, Smith has de- 
cided against the craft unions. We never dreamt, 
when it was created, that any board set up by the 
American Federation of Labor would be used to de- 
stroy us. He (Mr. Smith) has gone so far as to 
declare that the crafts are nothing more than com- 
pany unions.” 

The opinion which has brought up the issue of 
“free speech” and the alleged abridgement of em- 
ployers’ rights to criticize unions, which was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Smith’s address, became an issue last 
December in the Board’s case against the Ford Motor 
Company. The question will be argued when the case 
is reopened. The address of Mr. Smith was de- 
livered at the annual convention of the American 
Communications Association, a C. I. O. affiliate, Mr. 
Smith said in part: “The employer who by word of 
mouth or by leaflets tries to instill sentiments pre- 
judicial to unions among his employees is not en- 
gaging in an academic debate. Behind his attempt 
to persuade lurks an inescapable threat of enforcement 
of compliance which the worker perfectly well under- 
stands. In finding that the distribution of literature 
condemning unions is an unfair labor practice dis- 
couraging self-organization, the Board is following 
not only the dictates of common sense but the indi- 
cations already given by the courts.” Mr. Smith cited 
an instance in which the Supreme Court had upheld 
a decision by a Federal District Court condemning the 
action of an employer in addressing a printed state- 
ment to his employees regarding outside labor union. 
( The employer in this case was the Virginian Railway 
Company and the case arose under the Railway Labor 
Act.) . 

The court decision handed down by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago, was the first in which 
an order by the Board requiring re-instatement of 
sit-down strikers has been reviewed by the courts. 
In a two-to-one decision, the court declared that the 
3oard did not have the power to make such an order. 
The facts in this case were, that a C.1.O. union had 
struck against the Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 
of East Chicago, Ill., because the company had re- 
fused to bargain with the union having majority 
status, had encouraged a company union and had dis- 
charged workers for activity in behalf of the C.LO. 
union. The strikers remained in the plant, defying a 
court injunction to leave. They were eventually put 
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out by force and many of the men were convicted 
and imprisoned for contempt of court. 

The National Labor Relations Board ordered the 
reinstatement of strikers, except those guilty of 
violence, the order being based on two chief grounds. 
First, the company had reinstated some of the strikers 
who had pleaded guilty to the contempt charges, thus 
indicating, the Board held, that it had no rule against 
their reinstatement but that the real reason for re- 
fusing to re-employ the others was their continued 
sympathy for the C.I.O. union. Second, the Board 
held that the company itself had been guilty in no 
less degree through its defiance of the Wagner Act 
and that it could not be heard to plead the guilt of 
the employees as a ground for refusal to reinstate 
them. 

The court agreed that the company had violated the 
Wagner Act but did not concur in the view that it 
thereby lost its standing to object to the reinstatement 
ordered by the Board. Because the employees took 
possession of the plant instead of appealing to the 
Board, the court held that they had themselves vio- 
lated the law they sought to invoke against the em- 
ployer. The employer was justified, said the court, in 
concluding that they had themselves abandoned their 
right to reinstatement by their action in seizing the 
plant. 

The minority opinion, criticizing the majority view 
as emotional, pointed out that the sit-down strikers 
had paid the penalty for their illegal action and that 
it was for the Board to prescribe, for the company’s 
illegal action, not a penalty—because the law does not 
authorize such—but remedial action to correct the 
effects of its unlawful course. The National Labor 
Relations Board declared the minority has full auth- 
ority to order such remedial action and the court has 
no authority to set it aside in the absence of an abuse 


of discretion. Appeal of the decision to the Supreme 
Court was indicated. 


KVP To Open Houston Branch 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., August 8, 1938.—The Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company will open a 
service branch in Houston, Texas, shortly, it was 
announced last week by Jacob Kindleberger. 

The service branch will be in the form of an ex- 
periment and if it proves successful other branches 
probably will be opened elsewhere over the country, 
it was indicated. 

The branch will serve both as a distributing point 
and also as a converting point. It is planned to ship 
KVP products in carload lots to the branch and also 
some raw stock to be converted there into the fin- 
ished product, such as specialty papers, crate liners 
for the vegetable business, printing and waxing 
papers used for wrapping bread, cereals and other 
commodities. 

Decision to open the Houston branch was reached 
because of the modern demands today of industry 
for double quick service, Mr. Kindleberger said. 
The branch will enable KVP to provide much quick- 
€f service to its customers in the southwest. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Months 1938 (c) 1937 (c) 1936 1935 1934 
ND 6 ¢iwene daw eam 63.9% 90.3% 76.1% 65.8% ond 

ME cesccne dees 68.7% 90.1% 77.9% 70.0% er 
DE -cccaveweeeca% 69.6% 90.3% 76.0% 70.5% ave 
MD Sdeuactanenesac 68.3% 92.1% 82.3% 70.0% jaa 
MN dewey ckwadenee 69.0% 90.6% 81.6% 69.4% isan 
PS Se pheddeke ween 65.8% 87.3% 80.7% 72.3% aaa 
i eAdbhenateneates 71.1% 81.8% 77.3% 64.9% pas 
BR nteenecccases ‘ 82.9% 81.5% 70.9% ee 
SENET vv csccccacs 78.6% 80.5% 71.9% 58.2% 
ED nada tases cas jae 73.5% 87.6% 75.6% 64.7% 
DOO ee6cveedas S03 61.9% 88.0% 75.3% 61.7% 
DURE, ssccvacase 54.5% 85.9% 71.2% 59.6% 
YEAR AVERAGE.. 80.6% 81.3% 70.5% has 
First 30 weeks....... 68.0% 88.9% 78.8% 68.9% 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 1937 


Nie Bec cscvesenes 67.5% ) SEROTEC Ce 88.6% 
e (Bvscasemesk ad 68.7% TE Secvaeccnsevessennense 85.2% 
WOE | Diccedceccesn dee Te Béctccvicisereensnene 69.8% 
THD BOnsvovcewecen 75.6% Dee Ob écnewecdunqucavenaes 87.6% 
CO Bove dacccsanaas 75.7% PE CMRp ea ceenvennrdneeodes 85.9% 
TRE Geb ecsdevcanes 76.6% DE Been eceéceddinceseneed 88.9% 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 


Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
aid 








—, 
June July July July July July 
nthe RAMs. cccvccccecucse 25 2 6 16 23 30 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
insist ‘a ne. anther iin naa silt 
Ck OR Sy cécrenewenes 100 §=6©109~=—:130 80 73 59 
ee, ere 207 198 176 216 217 147 
Total Mills Reporting........ 307. 307 306 296 290 206 


* Subject to revision until all reports are received. f 
(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with rat- 
ings reported by individual companies. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


According to reports from the National Paperboard 
Association, per cents of operation, based on “Inch- 
Hours,” were as follows: 


1938 1937 1938 1938 
Months (e) (e) 1936 1935 Months (e) (e) 1936 1935 
January 55% 80% 61% 61% “July ++ 67% 69% 59% 
February 61% 86% 67% 67% August «ses 74% 75% 65% 
March 60% 87% 68% 67% September .... 70% 76% 69% 
April 57% 89% 70% 61% October .... 66% 82% 76% 
May 58% 86% 68% 61% November .... 56% 79% 70% 
June 56% 75% 68% 65% December .... 46% 74% 60% 
9 


Week ending June 25, 1938—59% Week ending July 16, 1938—60% 
Week ending July 2, 1938—62% Week ending July 23, 1938—65% 
Week ending July 9, 1938—37% Week ending July 30 1938—64% 


(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 


C. A. Crocker Receives Congratulations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., August 8, 1938—Clifton A. 
Crocker, president and one of the founders of the 
Crocker-McElwain company, was the object of af- 
fectionate congratulations from his associates on 
Saturday, July 30, on the observance of his 80th 
birthday. In addition to the messages of congratula- 
tion he received beautiful floral tributes and other 
gifts in token of the esteem in which he is held by 
his associates and the industry in general. 

Mr. Crocker will follow his custom of many years 
of spending the month of August at Edgartown on 
Nantucket. Mr. Crocker has been engaged in the 
paper business for 58 years and is probably the 
oldest paper mill executive in point of service, and 
still active, to be found in the industry. 

For many years he was intermediary between the 
organized workers of this vicinity and the mill 
operators and is personally responsible for many of 
the equitable features of the working contract be- 
tween organized papermakers and their employers 
which have made this section a leader in amicable 
relations in the industry. 
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BALANCED PRODUCTION THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


WAXES 


FOR IMPROVING PAPER PRODUCTION 


Cyanamid offers a special service on Wax Sizes, 
backed by experienced technical assistance. The 
two types listed below are produced in several 
grades to meet diversified requirements. Where un- 
usual conditions are encountered, our staff will be 
glad to cooperate in developing formulae to suit 
the need. 


ALWAX SIZE— Made in both high and low 
melting point waxes. Used in the beater to supple- 
ment rosin size, it improves the finish, gives a 
better printing surface, and increases water resist- 
ance at low cost. It also serves to improve the fold- 
ing quality of paper and board. As a surface size, 


€-) American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


ROCK EPELLER 


PLAZA, 


applied in the size tub or at the water boxes of a 
calender stack, ALWAX SIZE improves the finish 
and lays fuzz, gives a water-resistant surface, im- 
proves the printing surface, and, used in connec- 
tion with calender color, gives a uniform dyeing. 


WAXINE SIZE—Made from a combination of 
rosin size and wax, this size improves the fold and 
the printing surface. Due to the absorption of 
vehicle by the paper, there is less chance of offset. 
Paper or board sized with WAXINE SIZE has 
less tendency to change dimensions with chang- 
ing humidities—and thus gives less mis-register 
on printing. 


NE W 


YORK, N. 


Y. 
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Raw Materials 


Importance of Wood Research to Meet the De- 
mands of Fiber Wood. R. Runkel. Holz als Roh- 
u. Werkstoff 1, no. 4: 121-126 (Jan., 1938); B. I. 
P. C. 8:259.—The author discusses the need for 
research so that the German demands for fiber 
may be met with minimum importations. Fields 
requiring investigation include: attainment of high- 
est possible fiber yields and less decomposition of 
the cellulose, conversion of decomposition prod- 
ucts for industrial use, use of chemical agents 
which are domestic or else recoverable from com- 
bination with wood constituents, and conversion 
of lignin and hemicelluloses into products of in- 
dustrial value.—C.J.W. 

New Method for Differentiating Heartwood and 
Sapwood of Pines. J. E. Koch and W. Krieg. 
Chem.-Ztg. 62, no. 15: 140-141 (Feb. 19, 1938) ; B. 
I. P. C. 8:310.—Sapwood and heartwood of pines 
can usually be distinguished by the much darker 
color of the latter. However, in many cases and 
in green wood in particular, the color difference is 
so slight that even the experienced eye cannot 
detect it. Reference is made to the use of tetrazot- 
ized benzidine as a reliable stain; it colors the 
heartwood dark red and the sapwood yellow. Since 
this color reaction does not show up in other com- 
mon wood species, such as oak, beech, larch, 
spruce, and fir, the test offers also a quick way 
of establishing the identity of pine wood without 
resorting to microscopical investigation. The 
Stain does not keep well; it should therefore be 
prepared in small quantities as needed immediately 
before testing —C.J.W. 

Acetyl Groups in Wood. F. W. Klingstedt. 
Finnish Paper and Timber J. 20, no. 3: 104-105 
(Feb. 15, 1938); B. I. P. C. 8:315.—Referring to 
his earlier publication the author brings further 
evidence that the Schorger method for determin- 
ing acetic acid in both hardwoods and conifers 
yields too low values. It was also found that 
during hydrolysis of wood with basic solutions at 
elevated temperatures carboxyl groups are liber- 
ated; the solution to be analyzed must therefore 


be boiled after acidification with phosphoric acid 
to drive off the carbonic acid. This procedure 
should be continued for at least three hours.— 
C.J.W. 

Growth Improvement of Forest Trees. H. Nils- 
son-Ehle and N. Sylven. Svensk Pappers-Tidn. 
41, no. 1: 8-10 (Jan. 15, 1938); B. I. P. C. 8:284.— 
An outline of Swedish studies for the improve- 
ment of forestry growth is given. These chiefly 
concern spruce and pine, but extend also to certain 
deciduous trees, such as birch, aspen, oak, and 
beech. The methods at disposal are briefly dis- 
cussed, with reference to their suitability for 
Swedish conditions and the six individual species 


mentioned.—C.J.W. 


Miscellaneous 

Water Courses and Industry. W. Silfversparre. 
Finnish Paper and Timber J. 19, no. 23:976, 978- 
980, 982-984, 986-987 (Dec. 15, 1937); B. I. P. C. 
8 :220-221). Reference is made to one factor in 
stream pollution, so-called surface solutions, which 
are not a laboratory concept, but a phenomenon 
which occurs in nature on a large scale, depending 
upon local conditions. The papermills discharge rosin 
and aniline compounds which form decided surface 
solutions ; these can be readily noticed when booms 
are installed in a slow water current. Different pic- 
tures are reproduced which show the occurrence of a 
thin film on the water surface under varying condi- 
tions, one of them illustrating the formation of 
thicker creases in the film where the wind drives it 
against the boom. Actually, we have here no longer 
to deal with a liquid upon a water surface, but with 
a solid substance. Samples of this substance were 
investigated and yielded a very high ash content 
(silicates). Under the microscope a fibrous struc- 
ture somewhat similar to asbestos was revealed 
with decided birefringence. The film seems to have 
been formed from a liquid substance which solidi- 
fied on contact with air. This film does not grow 
very thick during the summer in spite of continuous 
formation of the substance. It must be assumed that 
when it is once formed by contact of air with the 
water-waste liquor mixture, no further air is ad- 
mitted and the formation of films is prevented. The 
film is very resistant; no appreciable decrease can be 
noticed until the temperature falls to +8° C. It 
then sinks to the bottom and simultaneously the 
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formation of free hydrogen sulphide stops. Both 
have either the same biological origin, or the de- 
creased biological oxygen demand in the fall liberates 
so much free oxygen that both (film and hydrogen 

sulphide) disappear. The film substance is still pres- 

ent in the water; however, it is oxidized, sinks to 

the bottom and is no longer visible. Different condi- 

tions were encountered in a mill where white water 

and waste liquor are discharged separately, the white 

water into sedimentation basins which can _ be 

drained, and the liquor being pumped to a swamp 

after passing a sulphite spirit factory; the final dis- 

charge is into another lake system. The lake on which 

the mill is situated is practically free from films; 

the swamp is covered with a thick layer of it; how- 

ever hardly any gas is evolved. This film does not do 

any harm to the swamp, the water drains to some 

smaller lakes below, where to date no film forma- 

tion could be detected. Attention is again drawn by 

the author to the harmful effects of a joint discharge 

of liquor and fibers favoring the formation of hydro- 

gen sulphide with simultaneous decrease of the pH. 

Strenuous efforts should be made for eliminating all 

fibers including those in colloidal suspension, and 

sedimentation methods seem the most promising. A 

construction for this purpose, an experimental dam 

built from spruce twigs, is described and its principle 

illustrated by two graphs.—C.J.W. 

Colloid Chemistry in Paper Making. B. W. 
Rowland. J. Puys. Cuem. 41: 997-1005 (1937).— 
Certain colloidal processes occurring within the sys- 
tem water-cellulose-alum-rosin soap-starch-fillers are 
discussed in the light of the influence of the several 
individual components on the others. Involved in the 
several colloidal phenomena is alkali binding by cel- 
lulose fibers, differing in extent with fibers of vary- 
ing character and purity. The nature of the causes 
of alkali binding by fibers is discussed. When alkali 
is hydrolytically removed from sodium resinate by 
pulp, free rosin is proportionately liberated. It is 
maintained that rosin soap in great dilution corre- 
sponding to commercial conditions in paper man- 
ufacture is only slightly hydrolyzed, and that the 
extent to which free rosin may appear in the fin- 
ished product depends to a considerable degree upon 
the extent to which the pulp has the power and op- 
portunity to effect a hydrolysis of rosin soap. In 
addition to such chemical equilibria as may be pres- 
ent, numerous other colloidal phenomena enter. 
The hydrous aluminum oxide formed through re- 
action of alum and such alkali as may be present 
plays a more important role in controlling paper 
characteristics than has been realized. At the same 
time the variables of pH and neutral salts constantly 
being accumulated in the paper machine system are 
involved. The negative electrostatic condition of cel- 
lulose, starch, rosin and clay surfaces, as well as the 
positive nature of alumina, are thought to account 
for a number of important and uncontrolled vari- 
ables in paper making. These electrostatic condi- 
tions may become materially affected by relatively 
small changes in pH as established by alum, so that 
there appears to be an optimum condition of acidity 
for maximum results in commercial operation. Brief 
mention is made of a number of the consequences 
resulting from proper and improper control of the 
colloidal process in paper making, and an attempt 
is made to interpret cause and effect from a col- 
loidal point of view.—A.P.-C. 

Alum: Its Use and Effect. L. M. Booth. Paper 
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Inpustry 19: 1163-1165 (Jan. 1, 1938). Lack of 
consideration by paper makers of the function of 
alumina portion of the alum which they use is noted, 
and the failure to appreciate the utility of the alu- 
mina content is discussed, pointing out the futility 
of attempting to appraise the use of alum by acidity 
measurements, More economical use will result from 
a properly balanced viewpoint of the function of 
alum in paper making.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Mills Expand Along Definite Lines. R. 
R. Ruggles and F. M. Roberts. Paper INpustry 19: 
1057-1063 (Dec., 1937).—An outline of some of 
the outstanding engineering changes (more particu- 
larly in the electrical field) which have made possible 
modern developments in the paper industry.—A.P.-C, 

Walter Norman Haworth and Paul Karrer, 
Louis E, Wise. Paper INpustry 19: 1178-1180 (Jan., 
1938).—A brief review of Haworth’s and of Kar- 
rer’s work on cellulose chemistry, which won them 
the Nobel prize for chemistry for 1937—A.P.-C, 

The Brazillian Paper Industry. Reo Bennett. 
PaPreR InpustrY 19: 1166-1169 (Jan., 1938).—A 
brief outline of its history and present status.— 
A.P.-C. 

Development of the Southern Wood Pulp and 
Paper Industry. James A. Lee. Paper Trape J. 
106: 35-37 (Feb. 10, 1938).—A brief discussion of 
the factors which have been instrumental in the 
development of the pulp and paper industry in the 
southern states.—A.P.-C. 

United States Patents on Paper Making. 
Fourth Quarter, 1937. Clarence J. West. Paper 
TRADE J. 106, No. 2: 48-50 (Jan. 13, 1938).—A list 
in numerical sequence of patents relating to pulp 
and paper making issued at Washington during 
Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1938.—A.P.-C. 

West Virginia Goes South. Harry E. Weston. 
Parer Inpustry 19: 801-825 (Oct., 1937).—An 
illustrated description of the 350-ton kraft liner 
board mill of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co. at Charleston, S. C—A.P.-C. 

History of Pulp and Paper in the South. J. H. 
Allen. Paper Trape J. 105, No. 18: 133-134 (Oct. 
28, 1937).—A.P.-C. 

Wood Pulp Supply of the World. John Tra- 
quair. Paper Trape J. 105, No. 18: 107-113 (Oct. 
28, 1937).—A survey of data relating to the wood 
pulp supply of the world obtained from _publica- 
tions and trade association statistics —A.P.-C. 

The Treatment of an Industrial E..uent. Power 
and Works Engr. 32: 263-267 (1937).—The plant 
installed at the Croxley Paper Mills of John Dick- 
inson and Co., Ltd., is described.—A.P.-C. 

Pump Troubles: Their Solution. W. P. Gargan. 
Paper InNpustrY 19: 932-933 (Nov., 1937).—A de- 
scription of a number of troubles encountered in 
pumping various materials, and of their solutions. 
—A.P.-C. 

Paper Industry’s First 650-Lb. Steam Plant. J. 
S. H. Wurtele. Putp Paper Mac. Can, 38: 814- 
821. (Nov., 1937).—A description of the Bathurst 
Power and Paper Co.’s new steam turbo-generator 
station at Bathurst, N. B.—A.P.-C. 

United States Patents on Paper Making. Third 
Quarter, 1937. Clarence J. West. Paper TRADE 
J. 105, No. 16: 39-41 (Oct. 14, 1937).—A list, in 
numerical sequence of patents relating to pulp an 
paper making issued at Washington during July, 
Aug., and Sept., 1937.—A.P.-C. 
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Biological Methods in Paper Diagnosis’ 


The precise structure of paper is practically un- 
known. Paper is actually a structural material and 
its value in use depends not only upon the materials 
of which the paper is made but also how they are put 
together. Despite the fact that the physical structure 
is all-important little effort has been made to de- 
termine accurately just what the structure is. The 
making of paper is carried out by trying various com- 
binations of materials and procedures until a product 
is made which gives apparent satisfaction. When 
new materials become available they are tried out 
and used if they appear to work better or, if not, 
they are abandoned. It is difficult to understand why 
the exact relationships of the constituents have not 
been definitely determined for the methods long used 
in biology, more specifically those used in plant his- 
tology, are directly applicable. In such fields as metal- 
lurgy and mineralogy, despite the difficulties of pre- 
paring metals and minerals for examination, tre- 
mendous advances have been made, based on struc- 
tural studies. It seems reasonable to believe that even 
greater advances can be made in paper since it is rela- 
tively easy to prepare for examination. 


This is a brief outline of some possibilities of ap- 
plying biological technique in the practical diagnosis 
of paper and in the investigation of paper problems. 
These methods are equally of value in fundamental 
research but it is in the discovering of facts which 
can be directly applied in everyday paper making that 
this article will refer. They should be utilized to point 
the way to a more discriminating choice of raw ma- 
terials, better fabrication and improved properties. 


Siological methods of preparation and examina- 
tion are fully described in such standard textbooks as 
Lee’s “Vade Mecum,” (1) McClung’s “Handbook of 
Microscopical Technique,” (2) Chamberlain’s “Meth- 
ods in Plant Histology,” (3) Winton’s ‘Structure and 
Composition of Foods,” (4) and others. Application 
of these methods to the closely allied field of textiles 
is splendidly described in Schwarz ‘Textile Micros- 
copy.” (5) While it is possible for anyone to learn 
the use of these methods from these books one should 


* Presented at Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astorial Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 21-24, 1938. 


1Member TAPPI, Research Microscopist, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Fic. 2 
Cross section all rag filter paper, X 160. 


By H. N. Lee? 





Fic. 1 


The separated fiber of a German drawin 
Straw, linen, cotton and confiferous wood fibers. 


paper, X 100. This shows 


have a thorough biological, especially histological, 
training to apply them speedily and to the best ad- 
vantage. In applying these methods to paper a pre- 
liminary period of study is advisable during which 
one may become familiar with the significant features 
to look for before any attempt is made to solve any 
particular problem. 


The knowledge obtained from precise structural 
studies should be of general value equal to, and in 
some instances of greater specific importance than, 
the data now commonly secured from chemical and 
physical methods. Structural facts should not be ex- 
pected to replace those from chemical and physical 
tests but rather should be carefully correlated with 
them and with use data to lead to a more complete 
understanding of paper. It is not easy to think of any 
materials, methods of fabrication, properties or uses 
of papers in which a knowledge of structure may not 
be of practical value. In this discussion fiber analysis 


Fic. 3 


Cross section all rag, hard beaten and pressed paper, X 160. 
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fiber orientation, effects of beating and pressing 
starch, rosin, sizing, glue sizing, penetration of writ- 
ing inks and fluids, printing inks on paper, water- 
proofing and coating will be considered by means 
of illustrations made from actual commercial papers. 

The illustrations are of two kinds: actual photo- 
micrographs and semi-diagrammatic drawings made 
from photomicrographs. It should always be kept in 
mind that direct microscopical examinations will dis- 
close more than can be satisfactorily reproduced by 
illustrations. Most of the figures are shown at about 
150 diameters except those of rosin sizing which are 
at 400 diameters or more. (The illustrations repro- 
duced as semi-diagrams were shown as colored slides 
at the Annual Meeting.) 


Fiber Analysis 


The only biological methods in wide use are those 
employed in fiber analysis. With the well-known 
Herzberg stain and even with the more versatile ‘C” 
stain it is not always easy to distinguish all fibers by 
color alone. Structural characteristics of the fibers are 
often helpful and in some instances necessary. Fig. 1 
is the separated fiber of a German drawing paper, 
reproduced at 100 diameters. The thinnest fibers are 
from straw as are the large parenchyma cell seen in 
the center and the epidermal cell with one serrated 
edge. The fibers with distinct nodes are linen; those 
with very apparent twists are cotton and the widest 
fibers near one corner are coniferous sulphite pulp. 
The size, shape and peculhar markings are all of as- 
sistance in making identificaticns. Specific differences 
in pitting are of value in differentiating between pine 
bleached kraft and spruce bleached sulphite. A cig- 
aret paper recently examined showed a small per- 
centage of fiber that stained like soda wood pulp. Ac- 
tually this was the remains of bits of the wood of the 
flax straw. This was clearly evident because of the 
character of these fibers. Many other examples of the 
use of structural fiber characteristics in fiber identifi- 
cation could be cited. Wangaard (6) has recently 
published an article making use of such characteris- 
tics. 


Orientation, Beating and Pressing 


Figs. 2 and 3 are cross sections of all rag papers 
to illustrate fiber orientation and the effects of beating 
and wet pressing. Fig. 2 is the cross section of a 


Thin sulphite paper witk uncooked beater starch, X 150. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 54 


Top surface of tag paper with beater starch, X 150. 


filter paper; Fig. 3 is the cross section of a very 
heavily beaten and pressed all rag paper. A compari- 
son shows how many important structural paper 
characteristics may be studied. The filter paper shows 
a huge amount of air space between the fibers while 
the hard beaten and pressed paper shows almost 
none. The direction of lay of the fibers can be ac- 
curately followed as well as the manner in which 
the fibers are oriented both horizontally and vertical- 
ly. In most papers the fibers lie horizontally, or near- 
ly so, but in some cases fibers lie at great angles to 
the horizontal. Obviously the presence of many fibers 
running perpendicularly to the surface will have a 
very marked effect on many strength tests. The ex- 
tent to which the shake of the paper machine has 
operated to break up the tendency of the fibers to lie 
parallel to the machine direction can be most ac- 
curately examined. In the case of the practically un- 
beaten filter paper the cross sections of the individual 
cotton fibers are plainly round or kidney shaped as 
in the original condition. In the hard beaten and 
pressed paper the fibers are much more oval, due to 
the softening effect of the beating followed by the wet 
pressing. Flattening is even more pronounced in conif- 
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Interior of tag paper with beater starch, X 150. 
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erous chemical wood pulps. Fibrillation or splitting 
of the fiber and even more complete disintegration 
can be precisely determined. The difference in den- 
sity of these papers is clearly shown by the broken 
irregular outline of the filter paper as compared with 
the complete, unbroken margin of the hard beaten 
paper. In fact all the structural characteristics of the 
raw fiber as well as the effects of beating and of 
pressing can be accurately examined. A. J. Bailey 
(7), 1. W. Bailey (8), Kerr (9) and others have re- 
cently published very pertinent articles relating to 
fiber structure. 
Starch 

A great variety of starches and starch products are 
commonly used in papers. Their appearance in papers 
can be wonderfully studied by these biological meth- 
ods. Figs. 4 to 8 show, semi-diagrammatically, the 
appearance of starch in several papers where the 
starch has been differently handled. These figures are 
reproduced at approximately 150 diameters. They 
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Surface of sulphite bond surface treated with modified starch, * 150. 


are seen as looking at the flat surface or similar view 
of the interior of the respective papers. 

Fig. 4 is of the surface of a thin sulphite paper 
in which uncooked starch was added in the beater. 
The individual grains, practically unaltered, show as 
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Rosin size on surface of an all rag paper, X 370. 
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Top and wire surfaces of sulphite bond paper, showing difference in 
starch, X 150. 


dense widely distributed granules. These grains stain 
a deep purplish black with dilute iodine. 

Fig. 5 shows the top surface of a tag paper in 
which starch was added in the beater. In this ab- 
solutely no granules appear. The starch shows only 
as more or less evenly covering the surfaces of the 
individual fibers. It appears to be present as an ex- 
tremely thin layer. This should be compared with Fig. 
6 which is a similar view but in the interior of ex- 
actly the same sheet of tag paper. Here the starch 
is present only as widely scattered grains; there is no 
starch at all covering the surfaces of the individual 
fibers such as is seen at the surfaces of the same pa- 
per. (Cp. Fig. 5) The starch at the surfaces reacts 
distinctly blue to iodine while the grains in the in- 
terior give a decided reddish color, such as is usually 
thought of as being characteristic of a starch which 
has been modified by chemical treatment. As will be 
evident from the immediately following description 
this color reaction is quite unexpected. The grains in 
the interior are very different from those seen in Fig. 
4. In Fig. 6 the grains are irregular in shape and ap- 
pear much less dense. In fact they are apparently 
only the empty husks of the starch granules much 
of the substance of which has gone into solution and 
migrated, during the drying of the paper, to the sur- 
face of the sheet. Only a very careful microscopical 
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Rosin size on top surface of a watermarked sulphite bond paper, X 628. 
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examination discloses the grains in the interior of this 
paper and by an ordinary examination it might easily 
be considered to be a surface sized sheet. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the appearance of starch applied 
as a surface sizing in a sulphite bond paper. The 
starch in this case was a modified product. It shows 
as covering the fibers very irregularly, being very thin 
in part and quite dense in part. An absolutely con- 
tinuous film apparently is not formed. The degree to 
which the interstices between the fibers are filled is 
probably dependent on the extent of the spaces and 
the amount and viscosity of the starch. Obviously 
a starch material carrying a large proportion of water 
will, during drying, be deposited on the fiber surfaces 
and only if a relatively large amount of a very dense 
starch product is present will anything like a film 
continuous in all directions be formed. In cross sec- 
tions the extent to which starch applied to the sur- 
face penetrates into the sheet may be accurately de- 
termined. In some papers there is little penetration ; 
in others the starch may show completely through 
the sheet. 

An interesting condition found in a sulphite bond 
paper is illustrated in Fig. 8. In this figure the top 
and the wire sides of the same sheet are shown to- 
gether. On one side the fibers are very thinly cov- 
ered with starch and in addition distinct starch grains 
are scattered about. On the other side the uniformly 
distributed starch on the fiber surfaces is somewhat 
heavier but no grains show. Even if these two con- 
ditions could be desirable in different papers it is 
hardly possible that both are best in the same sheet 
but simply on different sides. 

It must be evident from the few examples given 
that starch products may be found in a great variety 
of conditions in papers. Certainly some of these must 
be superior to others. Correlating the condition in 
which the starch is found with the test and use prop- 
erties of paners should be most profitable in de- 
termining the best products to use and how to use 
them. More detailed descriptions of starch in paper 
are given by Lee (10). 

Rosin Sizing 

Rosin sizing is present in most papers. Many in- 

vestigations have been made of rosin sizing but as 


yet its mechanism is far from being completely un- 
derstood. Perhaps it is responsible more than any 


Rosin size on top surface of a watermarked sulphite bond paper, 
x 1000. 
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Fic. 12 
Rosin size on wire surface of a watermarked sulphite bond paper, 
xX 620 


other one factor for difficulties in production. The 
examination of rosin sizing by biological methods 
bids fair to add greatly to our knowledge of this 
subject and to give vital assistance in overcoming 
troubles. 

Although the condition of the precipitated rosin 
size in Fig. 9 is as seen in an all-rag paper made on 
an experimental paper machine this same condition 
is found in similar commercial papers. The figure 
shows the size on the top surface when magnified 
about 370 diameters. This paper was sized with two 
per cent rosin. The paper is poorly sized and feathers 
but is not completely slack-sized to writing ink. Much 
of the rosin is in the form of relatively large globules 
with a smaller part in much finer grains. Compara- 
tively large areas of many of the fibers are entirely 
free of rosin. It appears that the massing of much 
of the rosin in the large globules has resulted in very 
poor coverage of the fibers with the final result that 
the sizing is poor. 

Fig. 10 shows precipitated rosin size as seen on 
the top surface of a 100 per cent bleached sulphite, 










Rosin size on top surface of a kraft paper, X 620. 
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water-marked bond. This paper was made on a fast- 
running paper machine at a time when trouble was 
experienced in securing satisfactory sizing. Fig. 11 is 
a photomicrograph of a similar paper showing the 
appearance of the rosin sizing at 1,000 diameters. The 
paper was well sized on the top side but feathered on 
the wire side. Comparing this with Fig. 9 it will be 
noted that the large globules as seen in Fig. 9 are 
absent. The precipitated rosin shows in the form of 
irregular granules mostly very closely packed to- 
gether. In parts the granules are quite widely scat- 
tered but a relatively small amount of the fiber sur- 
face is unprotected. Many of the granules are com- 
paratively coarse. On the wire side of this sheet, as 
shown in Fig. 12, the condition of the granules was 
much the same but the amount was very much smaller, 
apparently not sufficient to afford good coverage; 
hence the feathering. This paper contained plenty of 
rosin to give good sizing and the poor sizing was ap- 
parently due to the relatively coarse precipitate which, 
in turn, was responsible, at least in part, for the poor 
distribution, 


In Fig. 13 is seen the precipitated rosin size on the 
top surface of a 100 per cent unbleached kraft wrap- 
ping paper, magnified about 620 diameters. This pa- 
per was made on a fast running paper machine, The 
paper was hard sized to writing ink on both sides. 
The precipitate is almost exclusively in the form of 
very fine, irregular particles almost densely distributed 
over the fiber surfaces, leaving practically no parts 
unprotected. Although there are fewer particles on 
the wire side than on the top the fibers on the wire side 
are well protected. There are occasional more or less 
homogeneous aggregates of rosin but by far most of 
the rosin is in the form of fine particles which are not 
coarse and thick as shown in Fig. 10. Although there 
was somewhat more rosin in the bond paper than in 
the kraft the latter was harder sized, especially on 
the wire side. The finer precipitate apparently af- 
forded more effective coverage and much better dis- 
tribution. 

The appearance of solvent sizing on the surface of 
a sulphite paper is shown in Fig. 14. The pure rosin 
deposited on the fibers occurs in extremely irregular, 
scattered masses which leave a large part of the fiber 
surfaces uncovered. This resembles the cond'tion pro- 
duced when sulphuric acid is used instead of alum to 
precipitate the size. Such papers may be well sized 
when first made but the sizing is apparently not as 
permanent as is the case of alum precipitated rosin. 

In no paper examined has a distinct, continuous 
layer of rosin been found either surrounding the 
fibers or filling the spaces between them. On the con- 
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Cross section of a high-grade bond showing glue limited to a thin 
film at surfaces, xX 160. 
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Cross section of an all rag two-ply bristol. 
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Rosin size on surface of a solvent sized paper, X 370. 


trary, the rosin precipitate occurs most commonly in 
the form of individual, irregularly shaped particles. 
These may be so closely packed together as to give 
the effect of a continuous layer even if a really dis- 
tinct, homogeneous film is not present. A more com- 
plete description of the appearance of rosin sizing is 
given by Lee. (11) 

When any of the papers examined were soaked 
in cold ten per cent sodium hydroxide for two min- 
utes and then thoroughly washed with water all of 
the precipitated size, as far as could be seen with the 
miscroscope, was removed. It appears that sizing, even 
apparently good sizing, may be secured with large 
precipitated particles or fused masses of free rosin, 
but hardest, most efficient and most economical siz- 
ing seems to result from extremely fine particles, 
evidently protected from fusing together. 


Glue 


The distribution of glue when applied as a surface 
sizing can be accurately determined by these methods. 
It is commonly believed that glue always forms a 
complete and unbroken layer on the surface of paper. 
Fig. 15 shows such a case. This is a cross section of 
a high grade bond paper, magnified 160 diameters. 
The glue is evident as a thin black line limited to the 






















Surface applied glue has 
penetrated in about one-quarter into the interior, x 160. 
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surfaces and not penetrating at all into the interior. 
However, this is not the condition usually found. Of 
a considerable number of papers examined this is the 
only one in which the glue does form a perfect film 
at the surface. Incidentally, Fig. 15 illustrates how 
precisely the smoothness, or lack of smoothness, may 
be observed. 


The more common appearance of glue in surface 
sized papers is shown in Fig. 16. This is a cross sec- 
tion of a two-ply bristol; the dark, homogeneous ma- 
terial just below the middle of the figure is the adhe- 
sive which fastens the two plies together. At the top 
of the figure the darker area extending, irregularly, 
about one-quarter into the interior of the sheet shows 
where the glue has penetrated. Furthermore the glue 
in this, as in most papers, does not form a complete, 
unbroken layer filling up all the interstices between 
the fibers but rather is deposited on the surfaces of 
the individual fibers. If sufficient glue is present it 
may give an effect practically the same as if a single, 
complete layer were formed. In some papers, What- 
man’s drawing paper for example, the glue may 
penetrate completely through the sheet. The viscosity 
of the glue solution is probably the most important 
factor in relation to the degree of penetration. 


Writing Ink 


These methods can be used to great advantage to 
determine the penetration of writing inks and other 
fluids into paper. This is of value both in investigat- 
ing the actual degree of penetration and in examining 
the efficiency of sizings. Of course the spreading of 
ink on the surface can also be precisely studied. The 
idea of investigating sizing by means of cross sec- 
tions of paper to determine the extent of ink pene- 
tration was suggested by Teclu, according to Herz- 
berg (12) upwards of forty years ago. With all the 
time and effort which has been spent on sizing in- 
vestigations this most pertinent method has appar- 
ently been entirely neglected. There is every indica- 
tion that examinations carried out in this manner 
will yield extremely valuable data in relation to siz- 
ing and other important matters concerning paper. 


t Printing Ink 


More paper is probably used for printing than for 
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Cross section of news, printed solid black, x 150. 
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Surface of news, printed solid black, x 160. 


any other purpose and many problems occur in con- 
nection with printing. Fig. 17 shows the surface of a 
newspaper where it was printed a solid black. The 
figure illustrates very clearly how limited the cov- 
erage is and the fact that much of the ink is squeezed 
into the low spots in the surface. Actually the pig- 
ment of the ink penetrates very little into the interior 
although it may appear to do so in the case of papers 
with a very loose formation especially if they have 
rough surfaces. 

In Fig. 19 the appearance of halftone dots printed 
on a machine-finished magazine paper is shown. These 
are magnified about 150 diameters. The fiber of the 
paper surface is omitted for the sake of clearness. The 
illustration shows distinctly how irregularly the ink 
registers on this relatively rough paper. The lighter 
tinted parts show the distribution of the vehicle of the 
ink. This is largely limited to the parts covered by 
the halftone dots but there is some lateral spreading. 
By means of cross sections the extent of penetration 
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Halftone dots on M. F. magazine paper, 












of the vehicle into the interior of paper can be ac- 
curately determined. Such methods of examination 
offer unlimited opportunities for the study of the re- 
lationship of various kinds of paper structure to dif- 
ferent kinds of ink and procedures in printing. 


Waterproofing 


Special treatments of paper can be most advantage- 
ously studied by biological methods. This is illus 
trated by Fig. 20, which represents in semi-diagram- 
matic form the effect of a particular waterproof 
treatment. One half of the illustration shows treated 
fibers, the other half exactly the same fibers un- 
treated. These were simultaneously stained with a dye 
solution. The treated fibers absolutely refused to take 
up the stain and remained uncolored, shrunken and 
unswollen. The untreated fibers, on the other hand, 
immediately absorbed the dye solution, became col- 
ored and distinctly swollen, This single example il- 
lustrates how easily specially treated papers may be 
accurately examined. By such methods it is possible 
not only to determine the efficacy of a treatment as 
a whole but also to prove whether or not the fibers 
are completely or only partially protected. 


Coating 


Many papers go through a conversion process to 
prepare them for particular uses. A very common 
process is coating. Fig. 21 is a semi-diagrammatic 
cross section of a paper which has been not only coat- 
ed but further treated. This is magnified about 150 
diameters. It is a glossy, photographic printing paper 
which actually had a picture on it. The lower part of 
the figure shows the base which was surface-sized 
with glue that penetrated completely through the 
sheet. The very rough upper surface of the paper may 
be clearly seen. Above this is the lower surface of the 
coating layer which has purposely been pulled away 
from the base paper. This lower surface of the coat- 
ing shows a perfect cast of the rough base paper sur- 
face and emphasizes just how rough such a paper 
may be. Actually this roughness was probably largely 
developed by the effect of the moist coating ; the origi- 
nal paper was probably not greatly different in 
smoothness on the two sides as it left the paper ma- 
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Untreated (top) and waterproofed fibers (bottom) after staining with 
dye solution, x 150. 
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Cross section of glossy photographic paper; showing base paper with 
rough upper surface, clay 3 gaemegeniic silver layer and finish 
yer, X 150. 


chine. The top surface of the coating layer is very 
smooth. This ends at the layer represented by the 
stippling which shows the actual silver of the photo- 
graphic print grading from the denser shadow on one 
side to the lighter highlight on the other. At the 
extreme surface is the layer added to produce the 
glossy finish. This single example must be sufficient 
to illustrate the possibilities of examining the many 
different kinds of converted papers. 


Examples could be multiplied indefinitely but these 
given should suffice to prove the tremendous poten- 
tialities of biological methods when applied to paper 
investigations, Structural relationships of the mate- 
rials going into paper are of supreme practical im- 
portance in the manufacture, testing and use of the 
finished product. The study of paper structure can 
be most advantageously utilized in a more discrimi- 
nating choice of raw materials, in more efficient fabri- 
cation and in improved properties. 


All that we know about the world has reached us 
through one or more of our senses. Of these seeing 
is the most important. We say “we see” when we un- 
derstand. Paper diagnosis as here described will add 
much to our understanding. It is a tool now virtually 
unused which can be practically and profitably ap- 
plied. 
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Use of Time Cycle Chart In Plant Design* 


By Walter L. Savell ? 


Seldom is a process plant constructed that certain 
alterations of apparatus or plant arrangement are 
not required before the plant will operate satisfac- 
torily. 


The normal difficulties of starting a new process 
plant are expected and a shorter or ‘longer period of 
time is required to eliminate the “bugs”, depending 
upon the skill and understanding incorporated into 
the process and plant design. 


One of the handicaps which designers have had 
to surmount is that of visualizing the whole plant in 
operation in a manner which would show the actual 
condition of each piece of equipment at any given 
time. To overcome this handicap in providing a 
means of visualizing the processing steps and time 
function of each step, the time cycle chart serves a 
most useful purpose. It quickly exposes bottlenecks, 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Y. Feb. 21-24, 1938. 
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oversize apparatus and permits accurate prediction as 
to additions or changes necessary to increase plant 
capacity. 

The simple nature of the chart makes it readily 
applicable to any process either for purposes of lay- 
ing out plant design or for determining the points at 
which changes must be made to improve or increase 
production in an existing process. Capacities of vari- 
ous processing units may be definitely determined for 
plants to be designed for given production rate. Econ- 
omies may be effected by budgeting equipment ca- 
pacity for the time necessary to perform the required 
operations. This frequently results in reducing the 
equipment size to a practical minimum as well as in- 
dicating equipment re-use so that the final plant may 
possess the advantage of the greatest possible equip- 
ment use. 


To illustrate its application, we have chosen a 
plant for bleaching kraft pulp. However, it may be 
used in connection with the design of any other 
process plant or any other part of the pulp or paper 
mill equally well. 

In order to perform the service expected, the time 
cycle chart must show the time a given piece of 
equipment goes into use, the period during which it 
is used, and the time it goes out of use. It must 
show the capacities of chests and tanks, and the 
amount of pulp contained in them at any given time. 

This plant is to be designed for an initial capacity 
of 50 tons of bleached pulp pe: dav. From this ca- 
pacity assume further that it is to be increased by 
stages to a capacity of 100 tons per day, as business 
conditions warrant the expansion. 

As it is kraft which is to be bleached, we will also 
assume that the various bleaching steps shal! consist 
of— 

Chlorination 

Washing 

Caustic Soda Treatment 
Le ashing 


Calcium Hypochlorite Treatment 
Washing 


Since the quantity of finished bleached pulp pro- 
duced each 24 hours is to start at fifty tons, this 
means that the final bleachers naturally must turn out 
2.085 tons of pulp per hour. With the actual re- 
action time in the bleacher set for 3 hours, we could 
arrange to install 3 final bleachers ¢ach with a ca- 
pacity of 2.085 tons, one to be dumped each hour. 
However, a little practical experience and a few cal- 
culations will quickly show that the cost of installa- 
tion with bleacher units of this size is not economical. 
In the first place some over-capacity must be pro- 
vided since uninterrupted production schedules are 
an impossible ideal. In the second place, three small 
units occupy more building space and are more ex- 
pensive to install than two larger units. A third fac- 
tor must also be considered—the time of filling and 
emptying the bleacher. 

As the most efficient bleaching is done at high con- 
sistency, we find that our filling time is regulated by 
the rate at which the pulp from the preceding oper- 
ation may be washed and thickened. If 20 per cent 
over-capacity is provided to take care of shut-downs 
and other interruptions, the washer and thickene: 
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must be able to deliver 60 tons of pulp per day or 
2.5 tons per hour. Therefore, if we use 2 final stage 
bleachers, they each should deliver 3.75 tons every 
3 hours. However, at such a washing rate, 1% hours 
would be required for filling a bleacher of this ca- 
pacity. With a dumping time of % hour the total 
time required to fill, bleach and empty would be 434 
hours which would mean 2 loads per bleacher per 
day. With this time cycle and equipment the output 
of bleached pulp would not be more than 35.5 tons 
per day. 

By reasuning of this type, tables of figures and 
flow charts, the essential features of plant design may 
be worked out. However, if we lay out the process 
by means of the time cycle chart, we arrive at a 
basis for plant design in a much simpler manner. 













Diagrammatic Aid to Planning 


This diagrammatic aid to the economical planning 
of plant equipment capacity is offered in the use of 
a system of arranging batch time against the various 
pieces of equipment required in the complete plant, 
laying out on cross-section paper ordinates corre- 
sponding to time in minutes using a definite scale of 
a given number of time units per square. 

This time scale is laid out so as to embrace a com- 
plete operation preferably for a time period which is 
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‘Flow Diagram 125-ton pulp bleaching plant. 














prime to the number of operating minutes per day, 
such as three, six or twelve hours. The time units 
being listed on the side of the chart. 


The abscissa is laid out so as to represent the op- 
erations to be performed in sequence, sufficient space 
being allowed to permit designating the various op- 
erations at the upper side of the chart. 


The time space corresponding to the length of time 
that the various pieces of equipment are in actual use 
is shaded, or preferably colored, charging or dis- 
charging periods being indicated by a tapered line, 
the taper being inclined toward the equipment to 
which the batch is being transferred. This method 
of indicating time on the equipment scale provides 
a visual record of the time consumed in charging and 
discharging, as well as active operating time for the 
complete batch. 


By letting each horizontal space represent a definite 
capacity—we_ can say each space is equivalent to 2% 
tons of pulp in this case—we can then show the pro- 
portional content of any chest or tank at any given 
time. 

Showing equipment re-use may be facilitated by 
carrying a line through the complete process, using 
arrows if necessary, to emphasize the change in di- 
rection, or, where colors are employed to designate 
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the time space, the complete operaung sequence may 
be colored a similar shade. 

Actual reaction time required in each stage of the 
process is known from pilot plant data or from prac- 
tical experience. These figures are fundamental. Also, 
we are keeping in mind the fact that we are looking 
forward to plant expansion—without waste of space 
or equipment. The first installation should be capable 
of treating a maximum of 60 tons of pulp per day 
in each stage if we are to be certain of an average 
daily production of 50 tons. 


Reaction Times 


Setting up the reaction times on squared paper with 
the vertical distance between squares representing a 
period of ten minutes, we can assure the processing 
times as follows: 


50 minutes 
60 minutes 
180 minutes 
180 minutes 


Chlorination and reaction 
Caustic treatment 
Bleaching, Ist stage 
Bleaching, 2nd stage 


Simple arithmetic shows that if we allow ten min- 
utes for filling the chlorinator and ten minutes more 
for dumping, we will have a complete cycle in 70 
minutes or since there are 1440 minutes in a day 
1440/70=20.57 cycles. Also, to chlorinate 60 tons 
of pulp per day the minimum size of the chlorinator 
must be 60/20.57=2.87 tons or for practical purposes 
a pulp chlorinator with a capacity of 3 tons at the 
chosen pulp density. For this operation the con- 
sistency is usually between 3 and 3% per cent. 

The dumping time of 10 minutes assumed for the 
pulp chlorinator means that a stock chest must be 
provided to accommodate the chlorinated stock. How- 
ever, future expansion must be considered and long 
range economy and flexibility indicate that one 5 ton 
capacity chlorinator would serve not only present 
needs, but would eliminate the necessity of the dump 
chest, if the washer could handle the five tons in 1 
hour. A modern 6 x 6 foot vacuum type washer will 
handle up to 120 tons of pulp per 24 hours. One 
such washer will fill a 5 ton bleacher in one hour. 

The charts themselves best illustrate the way in 
which they are used. Plate I shows the time cycle 
chart for the 50 tone sulphate pulp bleaching plant. 
Fig. 1 shows the flow diagram of this plant (Plate I 
—Fig. I). 

Scameinatnhen of the chart will show just what 
additions are necessary to increase the capacity of 
the plant to 75 tons. Taking the plant item by item 
we find— 


Chlorinator In use less than 60 per cent of time 


Washer In use less than 65 per cent of time 
Caustic extraction In use less than 60 per cent of time 
ee ere In use less than 95 per cent of time 

Obviousily then much more pulp may be chlorin- 
ated with no increase of chlorinator capacity. Since 
three washings are required, it is evident that in- 
creased washer capacity will be necessary. Caustic 
extraction may be increased without additional equip- 
ment. Another bleacher must be added. 

In this manner we arrive at the plant shown in 
Fig. 2 and the corresponding time cycle chart in 
Plate II. 

Fig. 3 and Plate III show the final plant with a 
capacity of 125 tons of bleached pulp per day. 

Pump capacities, pipe line sizes and other more 
or less incidental conditions control the time required 
to fill and to empty various pieces of equipment. By 
carefully charting these periods with the sloping lines 
it is easy to recognize when improvements may be 
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made in this direction without adding major pieces 
of equipment. 

The time cycle chart is a most useful tool for the 
engineer in original design work and in renovating 
process plants. Properly used it will save many seri- 
ous mistakes in plant design. 


E. C. Jahn Joins N. Y. State College 


According to an announcement just made by the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, Edwin C. Jahn, class of ’25, has been 
appointed to succeed Floyd Peterson, class of ’24, as 
professor in the Pulp and Paper Department. This 
change is effective as of July first. Dr. Jahn received 
his M.S. in ’26 at the college, and his Ph.D. at Mc- 
Gill in 1929. He majored in pulp and paper in Syra- 
cuse and in cellulose chemistry at McGill. He held a 
fellowship of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry in the American Scandinavian 
Foundation in 1929 and 1930 and did work in the 
pulp and paper industry in Sweden, From 1930 to 
November 1935, he was associate professor at the 
University of Idaho and subsequently, professor of 
forestry. 

He organized research in the chemical and mechani- 
cal utilization of wood at Idaho and during the past 
eight years has been responsible for wood chemistry 
and utilization research. He has carried on research 
in fireproofing of fibreboards, physical testing of fibre- 
boards, gelatinization of pulps, chemistry of true fir 
oleoresin ; seasonal distribution of arabogalactan in 
larch and the plasticization and gelatinization of saw- 
mill wastes. 

Dr. Jahn is a member of the following scientific 
organizations: American Chemical Society ; Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry ; Society 
of American Foresters; Northwest Scientific Asso- 
ciation Sigmi Xi (president elect). In 1932 he was 
chairman of the Waste Utilization and Waste prod- 
ucts group at the Fourth Sawmill Engineering Con- 
ference at Everett, Washington. He was co-chairman 
of Forest Products Symposium of Canadian Chemical 
Convention, Vancouver, B. C. 

Floyd Peterson assumed his duties with the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, as assistant 
director of cellulose research July 1. 


Forest on Annual “Crop” Basis 


MontTREAL, Que., August 8, 1938—The Province 
of New Brunswick has decided to put the forests 
of the province on an annual crop basis. Regula- 
tions are now being put into force on the Crown 
lands designed to insure a sustained yield in forest 
production under a definite plan that is looking 
ahead for fifty years, “or even 100 years.” This 
policy has been announced by Professor Miles 
Gibson, of the Forestry Department of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. He added that last year 
the products of New Brunswick’s forests were $31,- 
000,000 in value, and slightly greater than the value 
of agricultural products of the province, whilst 
mineral values were about $1,500,000. 

Stating that the total land area of the province 
is 27,500 sq. miles, he went on to say that there are 
34,000 farms but that only eight per cent of the 
area is under agriculture despite the fact that 24 
per cent of it is held as farmland and that fully 60 
per cent of the farms are classified as wood-lots. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports, of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Botting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 12 rolls, 716 cs. 
TUNIS So eha'a cc ohict vee snes asuesoa4 2 bis., 2 rolls, 21 cs. 
IE cing aes sAseswee esas swe aew saan a ssae see ie 
EI a oaey Cane icin sa sae cesar seh amescen cess eee Meee 
Printing paper 

Wrapping paper 

Fancy paper 

NS EPR PEOPLE ECT ECT COL eT Tee ei 38 cs. 
Filter paper cs. 
Surface coated paper cs. 
Surface baryta coated paper cs. 
Basic paper. ws. 
Decalcomanias cs. 
TiSSUC PAPET 2... ee erceeeereersceccevsrrecssesresveece cs. 
Writing paper cs. 
Gummed paper cs. 
Miscellaneous paper ; cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Pr. Harding, Havre, 70 cs. 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 588 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 2 cs. 
Braunstein Freres, Inc., Normandie, Havre, 9 cs. 
Braunstein Freres, Inc., Manhattan, Havre, 45 cs., 12 rolls. 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, American Importer, Liverpool, 1 ble. 
——, Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs., 1 ble. 
A Murphy & Co., Manhattan, Havre, 2 rolls. 
F. Blank & Co., Manhattan, Havre, 20 cs. 


WALL BOARD 
Blanchard Lumber Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 58 bdls. 


NEWSPRINT 

N. Y. Evening Journal, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 231 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 521 rolls. 
N. Y. Tribune, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 1007 rolls. 
World Telegram, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 570 rolls. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 361 rolls. 
Herald Statesman, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 42 rolls. 
Gilman Paper Co., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 749 rolls. 
International Paper Co., International #1, Gatineau, 351 

rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Newscarrier, Donnacona, 368 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., A.C.D., Donnacona, 437 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 392 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Manhattan, Hamburg, 280 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Manhattan, Hamburg, 257 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
R. J. Saunders Co., Pr. Harding, Southampton, 3 cs. 
, Westernland, Antwerp, 7 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 13 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
, Aquitania, Southampton, 1 cs. 


Salwen Paper Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 100 rolls. 
, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 96 bls., 130 rolls. 


FANCY PAPER 
C. A. Haynes & Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 2 pkgs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, London, 11 cs. 


Keuffel & Esser Co., American Banker, London, 1 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 26 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, London, 14 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co., of America, Westernland, Antwerp, 81 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs. 
C. Happel, Manhattan, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 


. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 


BASIC PAPER 


——, IV esternland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 


DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 10 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
W. J. Brynes & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
Meadows Wye & Co., American Importer, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American Importer, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
F. C. Strype, American Importer, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
——,, American Banker, London, 5 cs. 
———, Manhattan, Havre, 1 cs. 


GUMMED PAPER 
W. A. Foster & Co., American Importer, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

American Indicator Paper Co., Kongo Maru, Kobe, 4 cs. 
Tricolator Co., Kongo Maru, Kobe, 9 cs. 
R. J. Saunders Co., Pr. Harding, Southampton, 1 cs. 
J. Manheimer, Normandie, Havre, 125 bls. 
A. Murphy, & Co., Normandie, Havre, 4 rolls. 
W. F. Davidson, Evreter, Marseilles, 3 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Conti di Savoia, Genoa, 9 cs. 

, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 4 rolls. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 268 

bls., 573 rolls. 


BAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

, Alex van Opstal, Antwerp, 100 bls. cotton waste. 
Chase National Bank, Kongo Maru, Kobe, 50 bls. rags. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 25 bls. rags, 

19 bls. thread waste. 

. Laconia, Liverpool, 58 bls. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 49 bls. rags. 

, Britannic, London, 25 bls. rags. 

Hughes Fawcett, Inc., California, Glasgow, 109 rolls flax 
waste. 

J. Levy & Son, Siboney, Havana, 15 bls. rags. 

American Express Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 101 bls. 
rags. 

D. S. Stern Corp., Kyno, Hull, 197 bags bagging. 

— , American Importer, Manchester, 50 bls. rags, 18 bls. 
thread waste, 80 bls. paper stock. 

———, American Importer, Liverpool, 300 bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Jndep. Hall, Havre, 101 bls, 
bagging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 81 bls. 
bagging. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 64 bls. rags. 

D. S. Stern Corp., Pr. Adams, Bombay, 350 bls. cotton 
waste. 

, Pr. Adams, Bombay, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Exeter, Alexandria, 171 bls. rags. 
W. Steck & Co., Exeter, Alexandria, 170 bls. bagging. 

E J. Keller Co., Inc., Exeter, , 202 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Tiradentes, Rotterdam, 200 bls. bag- 


ging. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Tiradentes, Rotterdam, 16 bls. 
bagging scrap. 
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OLD ROPE 
Chase National Bank, Kyno, Hull, 111 coils. 
W. Steck & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 157 coils. 
W. Steck & Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 242 coils. 


WOOD PULP 
, Black Heron, Rotterdam, 140 bls. wood pulp, 27 tons. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Milos, Sundsvall, 150 bls. sulphite, 
25 tons. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Milos, Sundsvall, 300 bls. sulphate, 
50 tons. 
, Milos, Iggesund, 2,500 bls. sulphate. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Milos, Sweden, 875 bls. wood pulp. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Milos, Iggesund, 1,125 bls. sulphate. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Milos, Hernosand, 150 bls. unbleached 
sulphate, 25 tons. 
Irving Trust Co., Milos, Hernosand, 600 bls. sulphite, 100 


tons. 
Zank of N. Y. Trust Co., Milos, Hernosand, 300 bls. 


mechanical pulp, 50 tons. . 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Milos, Hernosand, 1,500 bls. sulphate, 


250 tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanstates, Wiborg, 5,672 bls. sulphite, 
1,135 tons. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 150 


bls. sulphite. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 129 rolls, 47 tons 
Fibre Case & Novelty Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 13 


bls. 


— .,, Bremen, Bremen, 75 bls. (sheets). 
NEWARK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 
H. G. Craig & Co., Donpaco, Donnacona, 332 rolls news- 
print. 








PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Consul Corfitson, ———, 1,800 bls. 
unbleached sulphite. ; ‘ 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Corfitzon, Sweden, 8,590 


bls. wood pulp. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 


Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Milos, Gefle, 2,125 bls. sulphite, 
425 tons. 

, Milos, Iggesund, 750 bls. sulphite. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Milos, Sundsvall, 4,110 bls. un- 


bleached sulphite, 685 ton. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Milos, Sundsvall, 2,400 bls. sulphite, 


400 tons. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Milos, Sikea, 2,040 bls. sulphite, 


340 tons. 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Milos, Hernosand, 300 bls. sul- 


phite, 50 tons. 

E.. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical Co., Milos, Hernosand, 
600 bls. sulphite, 100 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Corfitzon, Sweden, 11,584 
bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 
Storrs & Bement Co., Tiradentes, Rotterdam, 9 rolls print- 
ing paper. 
WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Kexrholm, ———, 8,850 bls. sulphite 
(unbleached). 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Scanstates, Stockholm, 180 bls. sul- 
phite, 30 tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanstates, Wiborg, 1,524 bls. sulphite, 286 
tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 162 bls. sulphite, 27 tons. 








Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 731 bls. wood pulp 
boards, 105 tons. 

The Public Ledger, Inc., Scanstates, Kotka, 353 rolls news. 
print. 

J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., Scanstates, Kotka, 77 rolls news. 
print. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Kexholm, , 600 bls. unbleached 

_ mechanical pulp; 1,500 bls. unbleached sulphite. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Kexholm, Sweden, 1,575 bls. un- 
bleached sulphite. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 





—, Black Heron, Antwerp, 9 cs. stencil paper. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hammaren, , 2,040 bls. un- 
bleached sulphite; 210 bls. bleached sulphite. 
NORFOLK IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 








Royal Manfg. Co., Black Heron, Antwerp, 68 bls. bagging, 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Yngaren, , 6,280 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 





MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1938 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Ragnhildsholm, Sweden, 5,400 bls, 
sulphate; 9,035 bls. unbleached sulphite. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Ragnhildsholm, Sweden, 6,250 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Issues Wedgwood Sample Book 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRI SPONDENT] 


HAMILton, Ohio, August 1, 1938—The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company has developed a most 
extensive line of offset paper to meet the demands 
of advertisers and lithographers. Champion Wedg- 
wood Offset combines in a highly attractive sample 
book both coated and uncoated papers. The book 
is a handy reference in relation to plain and fancy 
finishes, white and various tints. One of the illus- 
trations is a duotone on Wedgwood Offset, wove, 
120 lb.—120 line screen. A new line of colors, a 
new departure, is shown, which will be carried 
in three sizes, basis 70 lbs. 


Scott Paper Co. Oversold 
[FROM OUK REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CHEsTER, Pa., August 1, 1938—The Scott Paper 
Company states in a report for the six months end- 
ing June 30 that the company is approximately 25 
days oversold. It is also reported that this has 
been the condition most of the year so far. 

The company is to have a meeting of the Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia sales divisions at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, August 30. 


Schroon River Mill Resumes 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WarreNnspurG, N. Y., August 8, 1938.—Opera- 
tions were resumed early this week at the Schroon 
River Pulp and Paper Company after a shutdown 
since early in the spring. About 50 workers returned 
to work with the reopening of the plant. Because 
there is considerable pulp stock on hand only the 
paper machines were placed in operation, the re 
mainder of the plant remaining closed for the pres- 


ent. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Jovurnat, 
Wednesday, August 10, 1938. 

The wholesale paper market reports that the slight 
improvement which began some weeks ago continues 
during the current week. As August is one of the 
dull months of the year, the slackening of wholesale 
business in general is reflected to some extent in the 
distribution of paper. The demand for practically all 
grades of paper, however, is showing signs of an up- 
ward trend and more confidence is apparent among 
mill representatives, jobbers and general paper mer- 
chants than has been indicated for some months. 
The opinion is quite widespread in the trade that the 
gradual improvement in sales volume is being well 
maintained and that it will broaden out to a good 
demand for practically all grades of paper early this 
fall. 

The demand for newsprint shows an improvement 
of some 5 per cent and while a considerable part of 
the industry does not view the situation with much 
optimism, a steady improvement, due to predictions 
of an increase in advertising, is quite generally be- 
lieved to warrant the opinion of substantial improve- 
ment in the demand for newsprint in the future. 

Somewhat more activity is reported this week in 
some grades of fine papers, the demand for which has 
been well under expectations for some months. Sul- 
phite papers continue to indicate a slow but steady 
improvement and writing papers also continue to re- 
flect improvement. The demand for some grades of 
ground wood papers is reported as improved for the 
week. The demand for tissue papers continues en- 
couraging and mills are reported as operating at or 
close to capacity. Prices are unchanged at prevailing 
levels and despite some price concessions reported 
here and there, no change in representative quoted 
market prices for tissues are expected in the trade. 

The demand for kraft paper continues active and 
the improvement which began some weeks ago, after 
the low level of last spring, is reported as well main- 
tained. Some price concessions are reported being 
made in kraft wrapping but no change in representa- 
tive quoted market prices on any grade of kraft paper 
is expected by the trade. 

The box board market reports continued improve- 
ment. Prices on many grades of board continue 


soft, but no change in representative quoted market 
prices are reported for this week. 


Chemical Pulp 


No change in the chemical pulp market is reported 
this week. The prevailing opinion appears to be 
that while the trend in demand is upward, consider- 
able more mill activity must come before any real 


LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


improvement will be reflected in the pulp market. 
Prices hold firm and no changes from prevailing 
representative quoted market prices on any standard 


grade of foreign or domestic pulp is reported this 
week. 


Mechanical Pulp 


A slight improvement in the demand for me- 
chanical pulp is reported in some quarters of the 
trade. In general, business continues to be trans- 
acted on a level characterized as light. Prices con- 


tinue to hold firm and are unchanged at prevailing 
quotations. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Some improvement has been reported in old rope 
for the week. Sales of domestic manila which have 
been under foreign manila prices are now up to the 
same level, the current quotations being at from 2.50 
to 2.75. Sisal strings are also up this week some 10 
cents and are currently quoted at from 1.50 to 1.60. 

Some improvement is reported in the demand for 
old bagging but prices continue unchanged at pre- 
vailing quotations. 


Rags 


Improvement continues in the demand for some 
grades of new and old domestic rags. Prices re- 
main quite firm and no change for the week is re- 
ported from prevailing quotations. The foreign rag 


market continues inactive and prices are strictly 
nominal. 


Waste Paper 


The improvement of the past few weeks which has 
been noted in many grades of waste paper continues 
for the current week. White envelope cuttings are 
higher this week under a stronger demand. A num- 
ber of changes in the prices of flat stock are also 
reported, such as stitchless, overissue magazines, solid 
flat book, white and colored ledgers, old kraft, ma- 
chine compressed bales and in some other of the lower 
grades, which are a little higher. Other than noted, 
prices are unchanged for this week. 


Twine 


The demand for many grades of twine is reported 
as somewhat less for the current week. The pre- 
vailing opinion in the trade, however, is that the im- 
provement, while slight, is likely to continue and bet- 
ter business should come after the seasonal lull in 
August. Prices continue quite firm and no change 
is reported this week in the representative quoted 


market prices for any of the standard grades of hard 
or soft fiber twines, 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapeE JourNat, 
Wednesday, August 10, 1938. 


BLANC FIXE—The demand for blanc fixe is reported 
as moderate. Prices are firm and conform to prevailing 
quotations. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per 
ton, in bulk; the powder is quoted at from 3% to 334 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Quotations on_ bleaching 
powder continue firm and unchanged at prevailing prices. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The demand for casein is reported as fair 
for the current week. Prices continue firm. Domestic 
ground casein is quoted at 9 cents per pound; domestic 
finely ground at 9%% cents per pound. All prices in bags, 
car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at prevailing prices. Solid caustic 
soda is quoted at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 pounds ; flake 
and ground at from $2.56 to $2.70 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—The prices of china clay continue firm 
and are unchanged at prevailing quotations. Imported clay 
is quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship side. Domestic 
filler clay is quoted at from $6.50 to $12 per ton; coating 
clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine continue firm and 
conform to prevailing prices. Chlorine is quoted at $2.15 
per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 


ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported at a mod- 
erate level. Prices are a little higher on several grades for 
the current week. “G” gum rosin is quoted at $4.80; “FF” 
wood rosin at $4.70 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in 
barrels, at Savannah. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
offered at $2.69 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 


SALT CAKE—The demand for salt cake is reported 
as on a moderate level. Prices are firm and range at from 
$12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake at from $11 to $12 
per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt cake is offered 
at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, Gulf or Atlantic Seaboard, 
on dock. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and 
conform to prevailing prices. Quotations on soda ash, in 
car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$.90: in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—The corn starch market is reported as less 
firm for the current week. Prices are a little lower. Globe 
pearl is quoted at $2.55 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at 
$2.80 in barrels. Special paper starch is offered at $2.65 
per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $2.90 in barrels. All prices 
in car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Ouotations on sulphate 
of alumina continue firm and conform to prevailing prices. 
The commercial grades are quoted at $1.15 per 100 pounds ; 
iron free at $1.30 per 100 pounds, in barrels, car lot quan- 
tities, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHU R—Quotations on sulphur are firm and con- 
tinue unchanged at prevailing prices. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $18 per long ton, f.o.b., cars at mines. Spot and 
nearby car lots are offered at $21 per ton. 


TALC—Prices on tale continue firm and conform to 
prevailing quotations. Domestic talc is quoted at from $15 
to $18 per ton, Eastern mines. Imported talc is quoted at 
from $25 to $40 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 


Mecnanicai Fuip 


(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract $50.00 @ — 
Sheets 5800 @ — 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern....$5.25 @ 
Superstandard . 412% @ 
Northern Standard 
Woes, 4.50 @ 
Standard rapping 4.00 @ 


5.00 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 1 
White No. 

White No. 

White No. 2 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 
Colored 

Kraft 

Manila 

Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 
Bleached Toilet.... 


Paper Towels— 


Unbleached -...... 1.80 
Bleached 2.10 


Manila—per cwt.—C. L f. a. 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 lb 
No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 lb 


ute 


Boards, per ton— 

News - 
i 27.50 
la. Ll. Chip. 42.50 
Jute Lined Chip... 42.50 
White Pat. Coated. 55.00 
Bratt Liners...... 
Binders Boards 


_The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


100% 

Rag 

Ext. 

on 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 

- 31.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 
29.90@ 35.00 

- 23.60@ 27.75 24.75@ 29.00 
21.65@ 26.25 

- 17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 


‘Oo 
Rag . 14.65@ 17.75 15.80@ 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra 


1 


‘o 
Rag 
5 Jo 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


No. 1...$8.80@$10.75 $9.95@$12.00 
No, 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 


No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 


. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$10. 

. 2 Glossy Coated.. 

. 3 Glossy Coated.. 

. 4 Glossy Coated.. 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


An 
— 


NOANNNNONW BOON 
OnNOUNONO. NNW 


to 


A Grade S. 
Grade E. 
Grade S. 
Grade E. F. 

> Grade S. 
Grade E. F. 

D Grade S. & S. C.... 

Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. extra. 


IATOTIOIOIOIOISICIC MEOIOICIS) 
oummoouwouwouw uUunmnouw 


WUNSCUNMSBOD 
MoMmoouwUnoon 


one 


Paper 


(On Dock, Atlantie Ports, 
No. 1 Imported— 


27.00 


30, 
"1127100 § 


Dry ..cccceces an 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian ..... ++++29.00 @33.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wen 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite 
Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 


Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 2.75 


Kraft Light & St Y 
Kraft No. 1 — et} 
Kraft No. 2 


(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 


( Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per short 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lan 
Porte East and $3.50 for Lake Porw 
Vest of Mackinae Straits, 


Domestic Rage 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y,) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 6.75 
Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached.. 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 
Washables 
Mixed Khaki 


Writ onme 
Ssancsnrs 


tings 3.25 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.00 


®® ®®H2288 


a 
— 
no 


Old Rags 


White, No. 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Blues’ 

Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Roofing Rags 


=P pee 
as 


e828 88 ®® 
E 8 BE 


@e0828 
Buses 


Foreign Rage 


New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings... 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Light Silesias.. 5 
Light Flannelettes... 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxford.. 
New Light Prints... 


sinners 


®888S09 
EBEESSEE 


3.00 
Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 


No. 2. White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
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PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


FMA IIA AAP AAA AANA YY 


TOTO 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS. 
CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS. 


LING 5 Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 
Of Stainless Steel—Copper—Bronze—Monel— 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 
STARC CH Perforations that are accurate in size 


Any Perforation 
Special Grades for Beater and Top Siaing 


Manufactured by 
CLINTON COMPANY vel King 


CLINTON, IOWA arring ton « 
| fin ATING 


Fic_more St. CH!caco, ltv...114 LiBerty Sr, N 


THE TRADE -MARK 


Rubber Printing O F GOoD FELTS 


Plate Equipment 
The Waterbury Felt Co. 
- 200 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


STOCK PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 


D) fe ae 
Foie oo eucne 58 y | oa 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Iuc., Dayton, 0. MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 





White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
French Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


NWN REDE NwWAN 
COnuUNOUOUNNND 
COMMMoOoOoOUUMM 


®QQOHHHHHDHHHGHOSH9SN 


NENNNEwWAY 
UO &NONNIN 


eee 
UUaaoS 
SSe38 | | CUMS SOuUMuU 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy... 
Bright Bagging 


Manila Rope— 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings........ 
Mixed Strings 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Bhavings— 
White Envelope 
Cuttings 


Y.) 


wre 
NDAONY 
SSSuN 


2.70 
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Ordinary Hard 
White No 1... 
Soft White No. 1. 
Soft White Extra.. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag..... 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumbled No. 1... 
Ledger Stock White. 
Ledger Stock Colored 
New B. B. Chips.... 
Manila— 
New Env. Cut 
New Cuttings 
Ole Kratt Macome— 
Compressed bales.. 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.35 
Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded.... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
Un anat— 


= er ee 

Tube Rope.. 

Wall Paper... 
Wrapping 

Soft Fiber Rope... 


(Hard om 
Medium Java 
Mex. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Domestic Rags (New) 


(Brice to Mill, f. 0. b. 


Bkirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. . @ 
New White, No. 2. .03%@ 
Light Silesias 04 @ 
Silesias. Ne. 1. - 
Black Silesias, soft. @ 
New Unbleached. 05% @ 
Washable, No. 1. 0148 

Blue Overall @ 


Cogpone—_ hovering to a3 


Washable No. 


-01 
pene Percales. . —_— 
New Biack Soft... .03 
New Light Seconds — 
New Dark Seconds .50 

Chaki Curtings— 
D -03 

» .02 
Corduroy _ 
New Canvas... .05 
New Black Mixed. .02%@ 


86888 698008 


Phila.) 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
birds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 
Bleck Stockings 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1... 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No. 2... 
Roofing Bagging... 


®@88S 8 8®© O08 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.25 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1. * 


No. 2 Mixed.... 7 
Bolid Ledger Books.. 1.50 
Overissu 


gers d 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. -65 
Ne. 1 -—_ light... .65 
“we ag hy chiess $3 


Manile Env. Cuttings 1.60 
Manila Envelope Cut- 
tings, extra quality. 2.00 


ee 9988 este 


3. 
2. 
1.25 
1,75 


3.50 


75 
1.00 
85 
-70 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 

Sisal Rope 

Mixed 


No. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed S 


00 
No 1 New Light 
Burlap 2.5 


New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.15 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.00 
No. 1 Soft A 1.80 
— . Soft White.. 1.25 
No. Mixed 70 
Solid ale Stock.. 1.50 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.00 
Ledger Stock,” colored .75 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .65 
Manila Cuttings 1.5 
Print Manila 
ontainer Manila.... 
Kraft Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board ip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


~ 
— 
o 


No. 1 Old Manila... 
White Biank News.. 


Mixed Papers 

Print Manila 
Container Manilas... 
id Newspapers 
Paper Wool Strings.. 
Overissue N 

Box Board ,Chips.. 
Corrugated "Boxes. . 
Kraft corrugated boxes 
Screening Wrappers. . 


Bagging 
(F.o. b. Boston) 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


@ 2.0 


@ 


@ 2.40 


@® BQHSH9D B® OO 


@6088 829868 


®® 
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2.40 @ 2.50 


Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope... 
Soft Jute Ropes .... 
Jute Carpet Threads.. 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Bleachery Burlap.... 3.25 

Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Scrap Sisal 

Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
ding 

Wool Tares, Heavy.. 

New Burlap Cuttings 

Aust. Wool Pouches. 

Heavy baling bagging 

Paper — Bagging.. 

No. 2 Bagging 


ee et tt 
acunNu™sN 
oounmnovr 


©85998® —99 


. . rN 
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_ 
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Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New Light Prints. .03 
New White No. 1... 
New White No. 2. .05 
New Light Flannel- 
ettes 
Silesias No. 
New Black Silesias.. 
Silesias No. 1 
Soft ene. . 
Blue Cheviots. 
Fancy 
Washable 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttings.... 1.80 
No. 1 Hard White. 1.70 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.50 
Ledger & Writings.. 
Solid Books 
Blanks 
Krafts 


@ 
06% @ 


044% @ 


Cettens—accoraing to grade— 


Blue Overalls 
New Black, soft.. 
Khaki Cuttings.... 

3. D. Khaki 
Corduroy 

New Canvas 

B.V.D. Cuttings.... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No, 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
eos and Rlues 

Old Blue Overalls... 

sairu aad Biues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 

Roofing Stock— 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues 2.6 65 
New Checks and Blues 2. 3 
Old Fustians 2.2 
Old Linsey Garments 320 
New Silesias 


@550888 


eRepePp- 
SRrSs2aca 


CHICAGO 


®QOOS86 


me 
l11S1ss 


New Kraft Cuts 
Manila Env. Cuts... 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Print Manila 


1.10 @ 
Nominal 


a 
Old Newspapers— 


No. 1 Folded News .30 
No. 1 Mixed Paper . 


Roofing Stocks— 


TORONTO 


Bonds and Ledgers 


White 

Tints 

White 

Tints J 
Bond—White 11.85 
Bond—Tints .12.85 
Bond—Golden 2 


No. 5 Ledger—White 
No. 5 Ledger—Tints. .128 
No. 6 Bond—White .10.75 
No. 6 Bond—Tints 
No. 6 Bond—Gol 

Rod 


No. 7 Bond—White . 

No. 7 Bond—Tints 

No. 7 Boad—Golden 
Rod 


Munk B&D 


88008 88 © © 88HHHD GS O88 08999 999998 


“oO 
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wn 


* 
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(F. o. b. Cars, Toronto) 


News per ton— 


Rolls (contract). oa 


Ground wood 

Unbleached Sulphite. .49.00 
Book (Class 1) 7 00 
Writing (Class 2).. 

poet (Class 3) 


Siirint 


a 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Terost) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 


White Blk. News.. 


Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .70 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ee sesexsessee See 


Manilas— 


New Manila Cut... 1.35 
Printed Manilas... 


- 2.25 
2.15 


News and Scrap— 


Strictly Overissue. .50 
Strictly Folded.... 45 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. «30 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, {. 0. >. Tens 


No. 1 
Cuttin 
Fancy ‘Shirt Cuttings 





